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As  the  weeks  have  passed  since  the  Anglo-French  attack 
against  Egypt  it  has  become  ever  more  clear  that 
Britain  and  France  stand  practically  isolated  from 
world  opinion  because  of  their  action.  Now  begins  the  process 
of  rehabilitation,  not  only  internally,  where  British  economy 
is  in  a  critical  state,  but  in  external  relations  where  the  rup¬ 
ture  is  severe  and  the  road  interminably  long. 

In  those 'countries  east  of  Suez,  downright  anger  and 
condemnation  seems  to  have  given  way  to  a  widespread  feel- 
9  ing  of  dismay  and  regret,  and  a  realisation  has  taken  shape  in 
Asian  political  circles  that  Britain’s  irresponsible  behaviour 
will  henceforth  deprive  her  of  a  place  among  world  leader- 
]g  ship.  The  moral  stand  she  once  took  is  now  denied  her.  This 
is  one  of  the  biggest  debit  items  of  the  Suez  affair.  In  the 
20  opinion  of  many  influential  people  in  south  and  east  Asia 
tk  British  and  French  action  has  brought  about  the  demise 
of  “  great  ”  European  power,  and  their  view  is  upheld  by  the 
25  leaction  of  official  America.  This  is  indeed  a  matter  for 
26  regret — not  least  among  those  British  people  whose  work 
26  ind  professions  necessitate  their  residence  in  Asia  and  who 
have  spared  no  effort  to  increase  imderstanding  between  Asia 
^  »nd  the  West.  The  importance  to  us  in  Britain  of  this 
^  rapidly  lessening  of  understanding  and  sympathy  in  Asian 
32  countries  is  difficult  to  get  over  to  many  people  in  this 
31  country. 

In  common  with  other  journals  in  Britain  who  opposed 
39  the  Eden  Govenunent’s  action  in  Egypt  Eastern  World 
^  received  a  number  of  letters  opposing  and  supporting  our 
policy.  (A  selection  of  these  letters  is  given  on  pages  12  and 
43  13.)  Many  of  those  who  wrote  in  opposition  were  incredulous 
45  and  vehemently  indignant  that  we  should  have  attacked  the 
46  Govenunent  so  harshly,  and  yet  of  all  papers  in  Britain,  this 
30  one  has,  perhaps,  the  most  cause  to  be  aggrieved  by  the 
British  action  in  Egypt.  Although  Middle  Eastern  affairs  are 
not  normally  part  of  this  magazine’s  purview,  it  has  become 
increasingly  obvious  since  the  Bandung  conference  that 
^  Europe’s  relations  with  countries  of  the  Middle  Eastern  region 
nat,  ittract  wide  interest  and  have  repercussions  in  the  area  east 
’  of  Suez  to  the  Pacific. 

Ip*'  Western  policy  in,  and  western  thinking  about,  this  vast 
area  of  nationalist  upsurge  have  seemed  to  show,  over  a  good 
_  many  years,  that  there  has  been  an  unfortunate — sometimes  it 


almost  seemed  like  wilful — lack  of  understanding  of  the  issues 
at  stake  in  the  region.  Nationalism  of  the  “  coloured  ”  and 
one-time  oppressed  nations  (whether  it  was  actual  or 
economic)  is  something  which  everyone  talks  about,  but 
which  few  are  prepared  to  accept  as  a  reason  for  patterns  of 
behaviour.  But  it  is  true  to  say  that  nationalism  has  been  the 
dynamic  which  has  brought  about  the  great  changes  in  the 
Asian  and  African  region  over  the  last  decade.  The  neces¬ 
sarily  overt  display  of  nationalism  has  tended,  in  the  western 
view,  to  act  as  a  wedge  that  has  made  the  desires  of  the  East 
remote  from  those  (rf  the  West.  Seen  from  the  East  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  failure  of  the  West  to  understand  Asian 
feelings  that  has  created  a  gulf  between  the  ideas  of  the  orient 
and  those  of  the  Occident. 

It  has  for  some  time  been  plain  that  if  the  future  of 
the  world  was  to  renuun  secure,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  close  the  gulf  between  the  outlook  of  Asia  and  of  the  West. 
Nationalisation  of  the  Suez  Canal  by  Egypt  turned  the  spot¬ 
light  on  to  a  major  and  fundamental  difference  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  between  Europe  and  Asia.  For  those  whose  efforts  have 
always  been  towards  bridging  the  gulf  it  was  a  moment  of 
trepidation.  The  particular  brand  of  philost^hy  which  exer- 
ds^  the  mind  of  Colonel  Nasser  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fundamental  issue.  The  faa  that  Egypt  used  Arab  nationalism 
in  the  sort  of  way  that  Mr.  Nehru,  for  instance,  would  dis¬ 
approve,  also  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  issue,  as  seen  in 
single  terms  (which  to  the  ordinary  Asian  it  always  is),  was 
that  Britain  and  France  challenged  the  right  of  the  Egyptian 
people,  led  by  President  Nasser,  to  operate  for  Egypt’s  profit 
an  international  waterway  which  ran  through  their  country. 
To  those  who  believe  that  every  country  has  the  right  to  say 
what  shall  or  shall  not  happen  in  its  own  territory,  the 
British  policy  of  demanding  that  the  Canal  be  placed  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  an  international  authority,  which  would  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  treat  the  feelings  of  the  sovereign  country  as 
secondary,  was  overbearing  and  dictatorial.  Most  Asian 
countries  were,  before  the  Anglo-French  attack,  well  assured 
that  President  Nasser’s  desire  for  an  international  body  to 
watch  over  the  free  passage  of  ships  through  the  Canal,  which 
Egypt  would  operate,  was  sufficient  basis  for  a  solution  to 
satisfy  both  the  British  and  the  Egyptian  points  of  view.  The 
whole  issue  took  on  the  complexion  of  a  test  case  as  to 
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whether  Britain  and  France  were  prepared  to  challenge  an 
issue  that  was  the  outcome  of  the  sort  of  nationalism  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  region  for  the  last  decade.  Is  it  so  surprising 
that  when  they  did  challenge  it,  with  force,  and  in  a  twinkling 
undid  years  of  patient  work  in  the  vital  cause  of  Asian- West 
relations,  Britain  and  France  should  be  so  strongly  con¬ 
demned?  And  now,  unhappily,  we  have  the  price  to  pay. 

Apart  from  the  economic  repercussion  in  Great  Britain 
itself,  no  one  can  at  the  moment  say  how  deeply  Britain’s 
business  contacts  and  contracts  will  be  affected  by  suspicions 
that  have  arisen  in  Asia  about  European  determination  to  set 
its  face  against  Afro-Asian  nationalism  in  the  cause  of  self 
interest.  Already  there  have  been  practical  signs  of  heightened 
feelings.  Those  businessmen  in  this  country  who  have  allowed 
their  illusions  of  a  recrudescence  of  Britain’s  imperial  great¬ 
ness  to  cloud  their  good  business  sense,  might  well  ponder  on 
the  long  term  damage  such  thinking  will  have  on  British 
markets  in  the  East. 

As  the  cost  of  those  crazy  autumn  weeks  is  counted 
it  is  painfully  clear  that  Britain,  by  her  action,  changed  the 
pattern  of  international  relations  with  not  one  economic  or 
diplomatic  advantage  to  herself.  The  transparency  of  the 
stated  objectives  has  had  the  effea  of  bringing  Britain’s 
integrity  and  diplomatic  acumen  into  disrepute,  within 
sections  of  the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  in  the  world  at 
large.  In  Asia  itself  it  is  felt  that  many  fears  have  been 
justified  and  new  appraisals  are  being  taken  of  Britain’s  place 
in  world  affairs.  There  will,  for  one  thing,  be  no  disposition 
in  Asian  countries  to  accept  the  British  view  in  the  United 
Natons  or  other  world  councils.  The  time  when  the  British 


Government  could  talk  with  moral  authority  is,  for  the  time 
being,  past. 

Other  consequences  for  British  policy  are  no  less  deep. 
The  Baghdad  Pact,  as  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  con¬ 
ceived  it,  is  now  a  dead  letter.  Britain  has  undermined  the 
very  system  of  defence  in  the  Middle  East  she  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  about.  The  critics  of  the  Pact  at  its  in¬ 
ception  pointed  to  its  vulnerability  arising  from  the  con- 
fliaing  interests  of  its  Muslim  members  and  Great  Britain. 
The  action  of  this  country  in  Egypt  has  accelerated  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle  East  which  the 
Pact  was  wholly  designed  to  prevent.  That  part  of  the  non- 
Arab  Muslim  world  that  was,  on  the  governmental  level  at 
any  rate,  friendly  towards  Britain,  is  now  largely  against  us. 
The  train  of  events  set  off  by  the  Suez  affair  has  brought  the 
seething  discontent  of  the  underpriviliged  in  Iraq  and  other 
countries  nearer  to  boiling  point,  which  is  something  it  has 
been  in  the  interest  of  the  British  Government  to  prevent. 

The  damage  done  by  Britain’s  blunder  is  not  yet  fully 
accountable.  On  the  credit  side  there  would  seem  to  be 
nothing  that  stands  the  test  of  reasoned  argument.  Britain’s 
task  now  is  to  set  about  repairing  the  devastation,  economic 
devastation,  diplomatic,  material  and  psychological.  There 
ought  to  be  plenty  of  heart  searching  among  those  who  en¬ 
thusiastically  supported  the  Eden  Government’s  action.  Is 
the  doctrine  “  at  last  Britain  has  done  something  ”  worth  the 
price?  If  we  pause  for  a  moment  and  look  at  the  world  as  it 
is,  and  as  evolutionary  trends  show  us  it  is  going  to  be,  then 
it  should  not  be  difficult  to  And  the  negative  answer  to  that 
question. 


Comment 


New  Axis 


An  interesting  and  important  outcome  of  the  Suez  affair 
has  been  the  closer  relations  between  Washington  and 
New  Delhi.  Mr.  Nehru’s  visit  this  month  to  the  United 
States  will  be  used  to  broaden  the  new-found  understanding 
between  the  two  countries.  The  intransigence  of  Britain  in 
the  United  Nations  over  the  attack  on  Egypt,  with  the  action 
of  Russia  in  Hungary  coming  at  the  same  time,  placed  India 
and  America  in  the  same  box  condemning  the  exercise  of 
imperialism. 

That  the  United  States  chose  not  to  support  Britain  and 
France  in  spite  of  the  possibility  of  weakening  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  gave  Washington  the  initiative,  which  in  the  past  has 
usually  gone  to  the  Soviet  Union,  in  supporting,  and  under¬ 
standing,  what  the  uncommitted  nations  of  Asia  stand  for, 
Mr.  Nehru  recognised  the  uncomfortable  choice  facing  the 
Americans,  and  that  they  took  the  path  of  not  supporting 
the  Anglo-French  move  has  shown  them  up  to  Asian  eyes  in 
a  new  light.  At  the  same  time  the  Indian  disillusionment  with 
Moscow’s  flouting  of  the  five  principles  of  coexistence  in 
Hungary  has  brought  a  realisation  in  Delhi  that  over  the  last 


few  weeks  the  United  States  is  the  only  big  Power  to  emerge 
with  clean  hands. 

It  has  been  interesting  and  instructive  to  observe  the 
closeness  of  understanding  between  America  and  the  Afro 
Asian  group  in  the  United  Nations  during  the  recent  troubled 
times.  All  this  should  not  be  taken  as  a  move  by  both  India 
and  the  United  States  to  ally  themselves  against  Great  Britain 
— there  is  no  desire  to  make  Britain  feel  that  she  has  to  “  be 
taught  a  lesson.”  Both  countries  realise  that  a  leading  part  in 
world  affairs  cannot  now  be  taken  by  Britain,  and  this  is 
viewed  with  deep  regret,  but  both  Washington  and  Delhi 
must  feel  it  necessary  to  bring  their  collective  influence  to 
bear  in  London.  India’s  refusal  to  leave  the  Commonwealth, 
even  at  a  time  when  widespread  pressure  was  being  brought  to 
bear,  was  occasioned  by  Mr.  Nehru’s  belief  that  more  good 
can  come  from  close  contact  with  Whitehall  than  by  getting 
out  in  a  fit  of  rage  and  passion.  With  Washington’s  backing, 
India  may  yet  be  able  to  impress  Asian  understanding  of 
recent  Middle  Eastern  and  world  events  upon  London. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  fresh  atmosphere  of  friendship 
and  cooperation  between  India  and  America,  Mr.  Nehru  may 
be  able  to  get  over  to  President  Eisenhower  the  importance  of 
the  State  Department’s  taking  note  of  many  factors  in  the 
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Asian  context  which  have  bedevilled  relations  hitherto.  It 
seems  almost  certain  that  Mr.  Nehru  wilt  personally  acquaint 
Mr.  Eisenhower  with  the  Indian  view  about  the  undesirability 
of  military  pacts  in  the  Asian  area,  and  of  the  wisdom  of 
recognising  Peking’s  claim  to  the  seat  in  the  United  Nations. 
The  things  the  Indian  Prime  Minister  will  have  to  say  to  the 
President  about  his  country's  socialist  planning  have  had  the 
edge  taken  off  them  by  the  World  Bank’s  announcement  of 
wide  help  the  bank  will  now  give  to  the  Second  Five  Year 
Plan.  (The  criticisms  contained  in  the  World  Bank  President’s 
letter  to  India  recently  are  being  left  quietly  in  the  back¬ 
ground).  Whatever  differences  still  exist  between  the  Indian 
and  American  view  of  international  affairs — and  there  are  still 
many — they  will  be  easier  to  overcome  in  the  atmosphere  of 
recent  understanding  between  the  two  countries. 


Chou-Nehru  Combination 

IN  the  welter  of  speculation  on  the  talks  between  Mr. 
Nehru  and  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  in  Delhi,  the  simplest  inter¬ 
pretation  is  probably  also  the  nearest  to  the  truth :  the  two 
men  spoke  freely  and  frankly  in  order  to  reach  a  real  under¬ 
standing  of  each  other’s  intentions.  Each  of  them  is  both 
Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister,  and  therefore  pre¬ 
eminently  fitted  to  discuss  his  country’s  home  and  external 
affairs.  There  is  also  a  common  Sino-Indian  point  of  view 
from  which  both  men  could  review  the  world  situation. 

For  a  true  perspective,  however,  the  meeting  should  be 
seen  as  only  a  part,  however  important,  of  the  whole  of  Chou 
En-lai’s  tour  of  the  Asian  countries.  As  in  India,  so  in  North 
Viet  Nam,  Cambodia,  Burma,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan  and 
Nepal,  Mr.  Chou  is  engaged  in  the  agreeable  duty  of  paying 
a  return  visit  to  State  dignitaries,  most  of  whom  have  visited 
China  since  the  Bandung  Conference  twenty  months  ago.  As 
he  cultivates  these  friendly  relations  with  neighbourly 
countries,  Chou  lays  great  stress  on  recalling  the  significance 
and  continuing  influence  of  the  Afro-Asian  achievement  at 
that  meeting. 

At  the  core  of  all  that  was  accomplished  at  Bandung,  the 
influence  of  which  remains  a  potent  and  active  force  in  the 
world,  was  the  Chou-Nehru  combination.  Many  people  readily 
acknowledge  this,  yet  in  the  same  breath  the  same  people 
proceed  to  speculate  on  possible  grounds  for  misunderstanding 
between  China  and  India.  The  presence  of  Chinese  troops  on 
Burmese  territory,  the  building  of  motor  roads  in  Tibet,  the 
Chinese  grant  of  aid  to  Nepal,  Chinese  friendliness  towards 
Pakistan — all  are  presented  as  anti-Indian  moves.  The  short 
answer  is  that  Chinese  troops  are  being  withdrawn  from 
Burma ;  that  India  herself  is  building  roads  to  Tibet ;  that 
Chinese  aid  to  Nepal  was  negotiated  with  India  being  kept 
fully  informed  by  both  parties ;  and  finally  that  if  China  is 
acquiring  any  influence  in  Pakistan,  this  can  only  be  to  India’s 
advantage. 

“  Students  of  politics  ”  in  the  West,  and  even  to  some 
extent  in  India  itself,  have  become  conditioned  to  expecting 
underhandedness  in  all  diplomatic  approaches.  To  the  less 
willfully  inclined,  however,  it  is  evident  that  both  China  and 
India  have  much  to  gain  by  consolidating  their  stand  in  world 
affairs.  Only  on  this  prerequisite  assumption  is  conjecture 


useful  on  possible  differences  of  opinion  between  the  two 
leaders. 


Jayanti  and  Politics 

The  year-long  celebrations  to  mark  the  2,500th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Buddha’s  Mahaparinirvana  (“  great  demise  ”) 
which  began  in  Ceylon  last  May  was  high-lighted  last 
month  in  Nepal  and  India.  There  is  both  cultural  and  political 
significance  in  the  presence  in  Delhi  of  the  most  exalted 
devotees  of  Buddhism.  The  Dalai  Lama,  the  Panchen  Lama, 
the  Maharaja  of  Sikkim  and  some  85  distinguished  scholars 
from  23  countries  came  to  the  Indian  capital  to  attend  a 
Buddhist  symposium  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Government 
of  India  and  Unesco. 

Mr.  Nehru  told  the  gathering  that  the  foreign  scholars 
had  been  invited  because  the  Indian  Government,  convinced 
of  the  deep  cultural  value  of  the  Buddha’s  teachings,  hoped 
they  would  have  an  increasing  influence  in  world  affairs. 
President  Rajendra  Prasad  told  a  public  meeting  that  the 
Buddha  Jayanti  celebrations  had  served  to  carry  the  Buddha’s 
benign  message  throughout  the  world.  He  was  sure,  he  added, 
that  mutual  suspicions  could  be  dissolved  by  the  adoption  of 
“  panchsheel,”  and  the  world  be  freed  of  the  use  of  brute 
force. 

Secular  India  is  thus  trying  to  secure  its  policy  of  world 
peace  through  a  conscious  revival  of  the  Buddhist  creed.  By 
the  presence  of  the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Panchen  Lama — who 
are  not  only  the  religious  and  temporal  heads  of  Tibet,  but 
also  both  of  them  Vice-Presidents  of  China — China  tacitly 
recognises  the  close  religious  and  cultural  ties  between  Tibet 
and  India.  It  is  also  a  further  demonstration  by  Peking  of  the 
value  she  places  upon  friendship  and  understanding  with 
India. 

Pakistan-Afghan  Relations 

ONTINUED  meetings  and  friendly  negotiation  are  be¬ 
ginning  at  last  to  make  a  dent  in  the  Pakistan-Afghan 
deadlock.  The  eight-day  visit  to  Karachi  last  month  of 
the  Afghan  Prime  Minister,  Sardar  Mohammad  Daud  Khan, 
has  not  been  quite  so  abortive  as  the  much  publicised  dis¬ 
appointment  of  Pakistanis  implies.  It  may  be  galling  for 
Karachi  to  have  to  admit,  at  the  visitor’s  insistence,  that  a 
Pakhtunistan  question  (the  frontier  area  of  Pakistan  inhabited 
by  tribes  ethnologically  related  to  the  Afghan  people)  does 
exist,  after  having  denied  this  for  so  long.  But  the  admission 
opens  a  door  to  material  benefits  for  both  countries.  At  the 
very  least,  it  assures  an  atmosphere  of  cordiality  for  the  pro¬ 
pose  visit  to  Pakistan  next  January  of  King  Zahir  Shah,  and 
a  return  visit  to  Afghanistan  of  Pakistan’s  Premier  Mr. 
Suhrawardy. 

The  amicable  relations  established  during  President 
Iskander  Mirza’s  visit  to  Kabul  last  August  are  to  all  appear¬ 
ances  running  smoothly,  if  a  little  sluggishly.  Some  recognition 
of  Afghan’s  kinship  with  the  Pakhtuns  and  willingness  to 
discuss  their  welfare  with  Kabul  could  probably  resolve  any 
remaining  tension.  This,  at  any  rate,  would  seem  the  logical 
conclusion  of  the  moves  the  two  countries  have  been  making 
for  the  past  five  months. 
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Indonesia’s  Trouble 

The  situation  in  Indonesia  gives  cause  for  some  alarm. 
With  dissatisfaction  in  higher  ranks  of  the  army, 
acknowledged  widespread  corruption,  press  censorship, 
and  now  the  resignation  of  the  able  Vice-President  Hatta,  the 
country’s  continued  stability  is  in  doubt. 

It  is  possible  to  feel  some  sympathy  for  President 
Sukarno’s  view  that  a  country  cannot  function  properly  with 
a  plethora  of  parties  as  we  And  in  Indonesia  t(^ay.  But  the 
President’s  solution  of  a  benevolent  dictatorship  is  not  one 
that  endears  itself  to  Indonesia’s  politicians,  and  furthermore 
it  is  a  system  which  is  open  to  abuse  and  mismanagement. 
The  first  essential  in  Indonesia  is  for  the  Government  to  work 
towards  ridding  itself  of  corruptive  elements  and  of  imple¬ 
menting  the  kind  of  political  programme  that  will  put  the 
country  on  the  road  to  secure  development.  The  disaffection 
in  the  army  is  a  symptom  that  there  is  a  desire  among  certain 
people  for  a  strong  government.  A  military  junta  would  be  a 
retrograde  step  in  Indonesia,  and  an  admission  that  social 
democracy  was  a  failure.  Too  many  top  politicians  are  using 
their  office  for  personal  betterment  and  power,  and  it  is  un- 
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fortunate  that  the  President  is  not  able  to  hold  himself  more 
aloof  from  day-to-day  politics  and  exercise  strong  arid  in¬ 
dependent  (and  to  some  extent  remote)  leadership.  It  will  be  a 
great  disappointment  if  Indonesia  is  to  fall  into  chaos  and 
instability  because  the  right  kind  of  dignified  leadership  (of 
which  Hatta  is  an  example)  is  largely  lacking. 


ATTACK  ON  EGYPT 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Sir. — Your  article  “Aggression”  is  the 
very  depth  of  nonsense,  and  dishonest 
into  the  bargain.  How  you  can  sit  there 
and  write  that  the  British  Government 
wrested  the  canal  by  force  because  they 
wanted  complete  control  I  do  not  know. 
Have  you  forgotten  that  the  Prime 
Minister  has  all  the  time  tried  to  get 
Egypt  to  accept  an  international  organ¬ 
ization? 

You  seem  to  attach  a  lot  of  importance 
to  what  you  call  the  loss  of  Britain’s 
moral  standing  in  the  world.  Moral 
standing  isn’t  everything,  and  it  is  worth 
a  temporary  loss  of  prestige  if  Britain 
has,  by  swift  action,  prevented  the 
spread  of  communistic  influence  in  the 
Middle  East. 

You  must  know,  as  everyone  does,  that 
oil  is  vital  to  this  country  and  to  western 
Europe,  and  Egypt’s  activities  under 
Nasser  have  put  the  flow  of  oil  in 
jeopardy.  Without  oil  we  in  Britain 
cannot  maintain  our  standard  of  life. 
Did  Sir  Anthony  do  wrong  in  preserving 
every  Briton’s  interest?  No  Sir,  he  did 
right. 

Yours,  etc., 

J.  F.  W.  Wills 

Bilston,  Staffordshire. 


Sir. — ^The  one  mitigating  factor  to  come 
out  of  Britain’s  action  in  Suez  is  the 
wholehearted  and  widespread  condem¬ 
nation  which  it  aroused  amongst  the 


British  people  themselves  even  in  those 
quarters  where  one  has  come  to  expect 
uniform  agreement  with  the  present 
Government’s  policy.  Criticism  of  the 
British  action  may  in  some  cases  have 
been  dictated  by  expediency,  but  as  an 
Indian,  who  likes  to  think  of  Britain  as 
the  country  which  produced  such  men  as 
John  Stuart  Mill,  John  Locke,  C.  F. 
Andrews,  and  in  our  own  day,  Lord 
Mountbatten  and  Clement  Attlee,  all  of 
them  notable  for  their  feeling  for  justice 
and  fairplay,  I  am  sure  I  am  speaking 
for  the  thinking  majority  of  my  country¬ 
men  when  I  say  that  Britain’s  action 
came  as  a  great  shock  to  our  moral 
susceptibilities. 

If  a  country  like  Great  Britain,  with 
her  often  asserted  championship  of  the 
rights  of  self-determination,  flagrantly 
and  shamelessly  flouts  the  very  principles 
on  which  international  relations  have  to 
be  built,  then  the  outlook  for  the  world’s 
material  and  moral  progress  is  grim 
indeed. 

Yours,  etc., 

K.  T,  Singh 

London,  W.5. 


Sir. — You  seem,  from  your  leading 
article  in  November,  to  think  Sir  Anthony 
Eden  capable  of  the  most  extreme 
Machiavellian  behaviour.  Do  you 
seriously  believe  that  a  man  of  his 
political  and  diplomatic  experience  would 
indulge  himself  in  what  you  call  imper¬ 


ialism  just  because  it  is  the  sort  of  feeling 
that  he  “  can  never  really  shake  off  ”? 

Why  is  it  you  have  no  other  explana¬ 
tion  to  offer  why  you  think  the  PriuM 
Minister  decided  upon  this  courageoiu 
act?  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected, 
from  the  tone  of  your  leader,  that  you 
would  be  willing  to  accept  any  explana¬ 
tion  the  Government  might  offer,  but  it 
seems  clear  to  most  people  in  this  country 
that  if  our  Government  had  not  acted 
quickly  it  would  not  have  been  long 
before  the  Suez  Canal,  and  later  on  the 
Middle  East  oil  wells,  would  have  been 
working  only  by  kind  permission  of 
Messrs.  K.  and  B. 

Thank  God  one  man  had  the  foresight 
to  see  the  way  things  were  going  in  the 
Middle  East  and  had  the  courage  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Yours,  etc., 

Edward  Fellowes 

Bedminster,  Bristol. 


Sir. — Congratulations  on  your  forth 
right  leader  in  November.  If  words  are 
not  to  be  more  malleable  than  putty,  then 
the  military  actions  undertaken  by 
Britain,  France  and  Israel  <  in  Egypt,  and 
by  Russia  in  Hungary  did  indeed  con¬ 
stitute  aggression. 

But  your  naivete  surprises  me.  If  there 
are  those  who  were  "shocked”  by  the 
attack  on  Egypt,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
found  outside  Britain.  The  people  of  the 
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small  nations  especially  expect  this  kind 
of  thing  from  the  “great”  Powers.  They 
would  be  amazed  at  anything  else.  Pro¬ 
testations  of  love  and  peace,  in  the 
United  Nations  or  elsewhere,  cut  no  ice. 
Phrases  such  as  “vital  interests  at  stake" 
and  the  “protection  of  lives  and  property 
of  our  nationals”  have  an  ominous  sound. 
It  has  all  been  heard  before. 

Yours,  etc., 

Sean  Grace. 

Tullaroan, 

Kilkenny,  Ireland. 

Sir. — I  have  taken  your  magazine  for 
a  few  years  now.  I  have  not  always 
agreed  with  what  you  have  to  say,  but 
I  have  always  been  willing  to  listen  to 
new  points  of  view.  Much  of  it  has 
accorded  with  my  own  40  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  eastern  countries  and  with 
Asiatic  peoples.  However,  to  offer  an 
apology,  as  you  did  this  month 
[November],  for  the  Suez  business  is 
quite  ridiculous.  Rest  assured  you  do  not 
offer  it  in  my  name. 

Nationalism  might  be  an  excuse  for 
being  tolerant  with  new  eastern  countries, 
but  Nasser’s  behaviour  was  different.  He 
was,  and  is,  using  nationalism  to  stir  up 
trouble,  and  in  doing  so  threatening 


Britain’s  vital  interests.  No  one  knows 
how  far  he  would  have  been  bold  enough 
to  go,  but  he  had  to  be  stopped. 

It  is  a  pity  Britain  had  to  use  force, 
but  there  was  no  alternative  in  this  case. 
I  am  all  for  a  little  bit  of  British  nation¬ 
alistic  feeling  sometimes,  and  now  more 
than  ever. 

Yours,  etc., 

W.  A.  Hanson 

Bournemouth. 

Sir. — Forthright  condenruiation  of 
Britain’s  aggression  in  Egypt  is  both  an 
exercise  of  our  democratic  rights  and  an 
evidence  of  sound  common  sense.  British 
newspapers,  periodicals  as  well  as  count¬ 
less  individuals  from  all  walks  of  life  by 
dissociating  themselves  from  the  action 
of  the  Government  have  done  much  to 
retain  abroad  respect  and  understanding 
for  this  nation.  Eastern  World  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  measuring  up  to  its 
responsibility,  in  its  editorial  entitled 
“Aggression”  last  month,  and  thus  help¬ 
ing  to  preserve  Britain’s  moral,  political 
and  material  interests  around  and  beyond 
the  Suez  area. 

Yours,  etc., 

Edward  Sadler 

London,  N.W.2. 


CHAOS  OR  WORI.D  GOVERNMENT 


Sir. — The  sorry  state  of  International 
Affairs  points  to  the  need  for  a  re¬ 
examination  of  what  Democracy  means 
to  the  majority  of  the  human  race.  The 
western  type  of  democracy  was  popular 
and  successful,  in  the  material  sense,  so 
long  as  Asia  and  Africa  were  quiescent. 
Latterly,  however,  the  spread  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  technology  in  the  East  has  upset 
the  balance:  and  the  western  Powers  are 
faced  by  a  serious  challenge  from  the 
East,  where  the  western  type  of 
democracy  has  been  rejected.  Even  some 
of  our  former  dependencies,  such  as 
Pakistan,  are  faced  by  perpetual  crises, 
through  trying  to  imitate  the  western 
system  of  government.  The  Gold  Coast 
and  Nigeria  are  heading  for  trouble  for 
the  same  reason — widespread  corrup¬ 
tion. 

Politicians  generally  tend  to  become 
somewhat  narrow  in  their  outlook.  The 
triumph  of  their  own  Party  is  their  chief 
preoccupation.  They  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  flaws  in  the  policies  of  their 
opposite  numbers,  whether  Right  or  Left. 
TTie  only  bond  of  union  is  a  threat  to 
their  conception  of  “  democracy  ”  from 
a  foreign  nation.  For  instance,  national 
unity  in  this  country  in  1939  was  only 
brought  about  by  a  common  fear  and 
hatred  of  resurgent  Germany. 

Although  I  refused  to  join  the  Fascist 
or  any  other  political  party  after  my  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  public  service  in  1934, 


I  felt  that  the  revengeful  treatment  of 
Germany  after  1918  was  asking  for 
trouble.  Generous  treatment  of  a  fallen 
foe  pays  handsome  dividends,  but  this 
idea  did  not  occur  to  British  and  French 
politicians.  E>espite  the  “hunger  marches” 
in  this  country  our  politicians  self- 
righteously  denounced  National-Socialism 
in  Germany,  the  rise  of  which  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  bullying  tactics  of 
the  socalled  League  of  Nations. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  since  then  (follow¬ 
ing  a  catastrophic  war  between 
Europeans)  there  has  been  “  progressive 
demoralisation,  with  disturbances  spread¬ 
ing  in  the  Colonies?” 

The  situation  today  vis-a-vis  Com¬ 
munist  Russia  and  China  is  similar.  Our 
politicians  and  their  friends,  including 
Church  leaders,  take  it  for  granted  that 
God  is  on  the  side  of  the  western 
Democracies,  and  that  Satan  is  only  to 
be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  And  it  is  not  only  among 
Communist  states  that  western  policies 
are  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular. 

Perpetual  crises  in  the  international 
sphere  will  continue  until  or  unless  we 
can  And  a  way  of  promoting  World 
Government,  and  for  this  purpose  some 
sacrifice  of  our  national  sovereignty  is 
necessary. 

Yours,  etc., 

C.  E.  COOKSON. 
Sompting,  Lancing,  Sussex. 


HISTORIC  UNITY  OF  VIET-NAM 

Sir. — May  I  take  leave  to  point  out 
some  inaccuracies  in  the  article  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Honey,  entitled  “The  Historic  Unity 
of  Viet-Nam”  and  published  in  your  issue 
of  November. 

Mr.  Honey  says  that:  “At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Vietnamese  civil  war  in  1946, 
Viet-Nam  had  been  a  French  possession 
for  nearly  a  century.”  The  Oxford 
Dictionary  defines  a  civil  war  as  a  war 
between  and  limited  to  fellow-citizens, 
and  Mr.  Honey  ought  to  know  that  in 
1946,  there  was  only  one  war  in  Viet- 
Nam,  and  it  was  a  Franco-Vietnamese 
war.  I  hope  Mr.  Honey  does  not  classify 
the  French  as  Vietnamese  citizens. 

Speaking  of  the  period  beginning  with 
the  gaining  of  independence  from  the 
Chinese,  Mr.  Honey  states:  “In  internal 
affairs,  this  was  a  period  of  strife  between 
the  great  families,  the  Tran,  the  Mac,  the 
Trinh  and  the  rest.”  The  Tran  dynasty 
reigned  from  1225  to  1398  A.D.,  and  the 
Trinh  held  the  power  from  1539  to  1787 
A.D.  I  really  cannot  see  how  there  could 
be  a  strife  between  two  families  which 
dominated  two  periods  separated  by  more 
than  140  years.  And  how  much  I  admire 
Mr.  Honey’s  use  of  “the  rest,”  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  occurs  twice  in  his  article 
and  which  does  indeed  give  your  readers 
a  very  clear  picture  of  those  involved. 

Much  more  serious  is  Mr.  Honey’s 
statement:  “It  was  worth  noting  that, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  war  between 
Tonking  and  Cochin  China,  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  States  was  the  17th 
parallel,  the  line  which  divides  them 
today:”  Mr.  Honey  seems  to  ignore  that 
the  line  which  divided  Viet-Nam  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  was  the  river 
Linh-Giang  (now  called  river  Gianh), 
which  is  situated  near  the  19th  parallel, 
and  is  about  a  hundred  miles  on  the 
north  of  the  river  Ben-Hai,  which  serves 
now  as  demarcation  line  and  which  is 
indeed  on  the  17th  parallel. 

And  it  is  with  those  inaccurate  state¬ 
ments  that  Mr.  Honey  thought  fit  to  speak 
ironically  of  the  “Historic  Unity  of 
Viet-Nam.”  Were  Mr.  Honey’s  article  a 
political  pamphlet,  those  inaccuracies 
would  already  be  very  bad.  but  as  it 
pretends  to  be  an  attempt  to  “write  Asian 
history,”  they  are  intolerable. 

If  Mr.  Honey’s  ambition  is  to  write 
history,  his  first  duty  must  be,  I  believe, 
to  collect  accurate  facts  and  to  present 
them  in  a  manner  to  avoid  any  ambiguity. 
Then,  on  those  facts,  he  could  give  his 
interpretations  and  his  opinions,  with 
which  your  readers  might  or  might  not 
agree,  but  which,  I  am  sure,  they  will 
respect. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  etc., 

Phan-Trong-Quy 

London  W.8. 
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Journey  to  Sinkiang — 1 


ONE  SIXTH 

By  H,  C,  Taussig  (Editor  of 

At  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China, 
in  the  Kensu  Corridor  between  the  Tien  Shan  and  the 
South  Mountains,  there  stands  the  Cha  Yu  Guan,  the 
“  Gate  of  the  Important  Pass.”  In  ancient  times  it  was 
strongly  garrisoned  against  any  possible  invaders  through  this, 
then  the  only  known  pass  to  Central  Asia.  Though  traders, 
tempted  by  high  profits,  led  their  caravans  through  the  gate 
on  Ais  famous  “  Silk  Route,”  to  the  rest  of  the  Chinese  the 
Great  Wall,  and  particularly  the  Cha  Yu  Guan,  meant  the 
boundary  of  civilisation.  For  nearly  2,000  years,  people  have 
called  it  ±e  “  Gate  of  Ghosts  ”  as  they  expected  only  the 
ghosts  of  those  who  left  through  it  ever  to  return.  A  famous 
poem  describes  these  fears  in  Dante’s  fashion: 

“  If  you  pass  through  the  Gate, 

Your  eyes  will  never  be  dry. 

Look  ahead :  the  Gobi  Desert. 

Look  back:  the  Gate  of  Ghosts.” 

I  have  just  come  back  through  the  Gate  of  Ghosts,  and 
can  testify  that  the  situation  today  is  completely  different. 
Those  who  pass  through  the  gate,  be  it  by  truck  on  the  well- 
built  road,  on  the  railway  line  which  has  just  been  pushed 
past  the  Great  Wall  and  which  will  reach  the  USSR  border 
within  20  months’  time,  or  even  by  mule  or  camel  caravan : 
their  eyes  are  far  from  tearful.  It  is  true  that  ahead  of  them 
arc  still  hundreds  of  miles  of  waterless  desert,  the  merciless 
sun  and  the  strong  winds  of  Central  Asia,  there  are  still 
mountains  to  climb  and  wolves  to  fight.  But  beyond  these 
obstacles,  which  have  been  substantially  lessened  nowadays, 
there  lies  one  of  the  most  promising  centres  of  China’s 
modernisation  and  construction:  Sinkiang. 

Owing  to  the  great  distance  from  China  proper  (about 
3,000  miles  from  Peking),  the  difficulties  of  communications, 
climatic  extremes  and  the  unpromising  character  of  the  soil, 
little  interest  had  been  taken  in  the  province  after  it  had  been 
conquered  for  strategic  reasons  during  the  Ching  dynasty. 
It  had  been  suspeaed  for  some  time  that  the  country  was 
rich  in  mineral  resources  and  oil.  As  Kuomintang  China  was 
unable  to  exploit  this  enormous  territory  which  covers  one- 
sixth  of  China’s  9,597,000  square  kilometres,  Russia  began 
to  pay  attention  to  it  and  even  started  prospecting  for  oil 
there.  But  nothing  much  more  was  done  for  Sinkiang  except 
that  the  various  governors  and  war  lords  squeezed  it  for  taxes 
and  bribes  as  hard  as  they  could.  This  led  to  increasing  dis¬ 
satisfaction  amongst  the  population  and  a  revolt  against  the 
KMT  Governor  San  Szu-tze  (now  in  Taiwan)  actually 
helped  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  regime 
in  the  extreme  North-West  of  China. 

Since  then  a  revolutionary  change  has  come  over  Sin¬ 
kiang.  In  conformity  with  the  general  development  plan  of 
the  New  China,  and  combined  with  the  country’s  progressive 
policy  towards  its  numerous  minorities,  Sinkiang  was  given 
the  status  of  an  autonomous  region,  like  Tibet  and  Inner 
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Eastern  World,  who  has  been  touring  China) 

Mongolia.  A  thorough  survey  of  its  economic  potential  was 
undertaken  which  proved  the  existence  of  coal  and  rich 
mineral  deposits  and  of  unexpectedly  large  oil  fields.  It 
further  established  that  vast  stretches  of  territory,  given 
proper  irrigation  and  care,  can  be  turned  into  fertile  lands. 
Though  survey  work  and  prospecting  is  still  going  on, 
economic  construction  was  taken  in  hand  soon  after  Libera¬ 
tion  and  today  there  are  already  signs  of  agricultural,  indus¬ 
trial  and  cultural  development  and  improved  conditions 
throughout  the  Region  and  in  its  capital,  Urumchi.  These 
developments  are  likely  to  be  of  tremendous  importance  to 
China,  as  it  is  by  now  fairly  clear  that  the  oilfields  of  Sinkiang 
are  of  quite  exceptional,  indeed  sensational,  size. 

The  most  fascinating  thing  about  the  whole  construc¬ 
tion  work  in  Sinkiang  is  the  fact  that,  as  there  is  yet  no  rail¬ 
way  connecting  the  Region  with  China  proper,  everything 
from  a  screw  to  large,  heavy  machinery,  generators  and  oil 
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drilling  equipment,  had  to  be,  and  still  has  to  be,  brought  by 
truck,  camel  or  mule  caravan  for  thousands  of  kilometres. 

Urumchi,  a  town  of  150,0(X)  inhabitants  but  almost 
daily  growing,  lies  on  a  desert  plane,  9,000ft.  above  sea  level 
and  surrounded  by  snow-capped  mountains.  It  does  not  look 
like  a  Chinese  city,  except  for  the  feverish  building  activity 
which  characterises  every  town  in  the  whole  of  China  today. 
Urumchi,  there  is  no  doubt,  belongs  to  the  Uighurs.  They 
crowd  the  streets,  run  the  trucks,  drive  the  mules  and  camels 
and  buy  or  sell  in  the  bazaars. 

Uighur  is  the  official  language  of  Sinkiang,  though 
Khazak  or  Mongolian  is  used  in  the  autonomous  sub-districts 
inhabited  by  the  latter.  Chinese  is  little  heard  or  seen.  There 
are  few  notices  or  posters  in  Chinese  characters  and  then  only 
as  a  modest  second  to  the  Uighur  arabic  curves.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  town  reminds  one  rather  of  Bokhara  than 
of  Peking.  Rachmad  (thank  you)  is  the  first  word  one  learns 
in  Uighur,  and  it  is  the  one  most  often  needed  as  kindness 
is  showered  on  the  stranger  at  every  step  he  takes.  Mr. 
Achmad,  the  manager  of  the  newly-built  hotel,  contrives  to 
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make  one  feel  like  a  most  honoured  guest  at  a  Moghul  court 
as  he  welcomes  one  with  the  traditional  Uighur  greeting  put¬ 
ting  his  hand  on  his  heart,  leading  the  way  along  corridors 
thickly  wadded  with  colourful  Sinkiang  carpets  to  a  spotlessly 
clean  room.  And  what  is  more,  he  means  it.  Throughout  my 
stay  in  Urumchi  I  found  that  the  personal  concern  of  this 
friendly  man  for  each  of  his  guests  is  typical  of  the  whole 
courteous  atmosphere  of  personal  relations  in  Sinkiang,  the 
unspoilt  tradition  which  does  not  surrender  to  the  ultra¬ 
modern,  but  absorbs  it  instead. 

Sinkiang’s  population  of  4,800,000  is  made  up  of 
3,600,000  Uighurs  and  the  remainder  of  12  other  nationalities 
consists  of  Khazaks,  Chinese  (who  in  this  case  are  a 
minority!).  Hue,  Kirghis,  Mongols,  Uzbeks,  Tartars,  Tadjiks, 
Shibe,  Manchurians,  Russians  and  Tahus.  I  heard  more  about 
China’s  policy  towards  the  national  minorities  in  action,  when 
I  spoke  to  Jasen  Hadji,  Deputy  Chief  Secretary  of  the 
Regional  People’s  Committee.  Jasen  Hadji  is,  of  course,  a 
Uighur,  and  so  was  his  interpreter  who  translated  his  observa¬ 
tions  into  Chinese  to  my  interpreter  who  in  turn  translated 
them  to  me.  It  was  cumtersome,  but  well  worth  it,  and  while 
waiting  for  the  long  circuit  of  questions  and  answers  to  come 
back  to  me,  I  tasted  cakes,  grapes,  apples,  melons  and  sweets 
from  the  dishes  which  had  been  piled  up  in  front  of  me  in 
truly  oriental  hospitality.  On  the  walls  were  relief  pictures  in 
wood  and  colours  and  of  an  indescribable  ugliness. 

Before  Liberation,  Jasen  Hadji  said,  Sinkiang  had  been 
a  politically,  economically  and  culturally  backward  country. 
A  colossal  change  had  been  brought  about  since  then.  The 
establishment  of  an  Autonomous  Region  had  assured  the 
people  that  they  were  free  to  live  their  own  way  of  life  and 
that  their  Muslim  religion,  their  rights  and  customs  would 
be  preserved.  Within  the  Region  there  are  5  autonomous 
districts  and  6  minority  counties,  in  the  Regional  People’s 
Comminee  33  members,  or  80  percent  of  a  total  of  44  were 
non-Chinese,  and  among  the  138  Chiefs  of  counties,  93  or 
67  percent  were  minority  people.  The  changes,  Jasen  Hadji 
said,  were  most  striking  in  the  economic  and  cultural  held. 
Three  hundred  and  eighty-three  faaories  and  plants  had  been 
established  in  Urumchi  alone  and  were  constantly  increasing. 
Before  Liberation  there  had  been  1  college  in  Sinkiang,  now 
there  were  5  colleges  and  71  middle  schools  with  a  total  of 
500,000  pupils  and  students.  There  were  now  cinemas  in  the 
Region,  travelling  him  theatres,  cultural  centres,  libraries, 
clubs,  minority  theatre  ensembles  and  theatres,  including  one 
quite  new  one  seating  1,200  and  just  hnished,  which  I  later 
went  to  see  and  was  enchanted  by  its  skilful  blending  of 
I  Uighur  traditions  and  modem  style. 

Yet  Jasen  Hadji  thinks  that  however  much  has  been 
done,  equally  much  remains  to  be  done  in  every  held.  The 
factories  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people, 
geological  prospeaing  for  oil  and  minerals  was  still  going  on 
and  the  agricultural  water  consert'ancy  work  was  still  only  in 
its  infancy.  Even  the  colleges  and  the  existing  middle  schools 
were  not  enough,  as  the  country  had  been  so  backward  in 
every  respect  and  it  seemed  that  nothing  one  did  was  ever 
enough.  What  had  so  far  been  achieved  was  only  the  hrst 
step.  Yet,  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  living 


standard  had  already  been  raised,  that  the  purchasing  power 
had  gone  up  and  with  it  the  requirements  and  demands  of  the 
people. 

A  devout  Muslim,  like  all  Uighurs,  Jasen  Hadji  dwelt 
with  great  satisfaction  on  the  aspect  of  religion.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  said,  had  in  no  way  interfered  with  their  religious 
freedom.  They  were  completely  free  to  pray  in  their  mosques, 
of  which  there  were  30,000  in  the  Region,  83  in  Ummchi 
alone.  Parents  were  at  liberty  to  send  their  children  to  re¬ 
ligious  schools  if  they  wished,  and  the  imams  were  busy  with 
weddings  and  ceremonies  as  before. 

The  Regional  Committee  had  the  right  to  give  its 
opinion  on  the  laws  passed  by  the  National  People’s  Con¬ 
gress  in  Peking,  and  had  the  power  to  make  some  supple¬ 
mentary  provisions  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Central 
Government.  In  primary  schools,  teaching  was  conduaed  in 
12  languages  all  over  the  Region,  with  2  to  3  hours  of 
Chinese  per  week,  and  the  colleges  used  Uighur,  lectures  of 
Chinese  leaurers  being  translated.  It  is  contemplated  to  re¬ 
place  the  Arabic  script  with  the  Russian  cyrillic  alphabet  in 
order  to  help  in  the  training  of  students  for  the  many 
technical  jobs  which  have  to  be  filled  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  Region. 

Qilture,  Jasen  Hadji  said,  had  developed  during  the  past 
few  years  in  a  remarkable  way.  Previously,  little  had  been 
done  to  foster  the  dances  or  music  of  the  minorities.  The 
traditional  song-saga  of  the  Uighurs,  the  Mokam,  consisting 
of  12  pieces  and  72  sections,  was  known  only  by  three  men. 
“And  one  of  them  is  dead,’’  Jasen  Hadji  said.  I  was  not 
surprised,  as  the  recital  of  the  Mokam  in  full  takes  24  hours 
to  perform.  Now,  however,  it  is  being  transcribed  and  re¬ 
corded.  Similarly,  the  history  of  the  Uighur  people  had  been 
forgotten  and  has  never  been  recorded.  Now  a  group  of 
scholars  of  the  Academia  Sinica  has  come  to  Sinkiang  to  do 
historical  research  on  this  subject.  “  Before  Liberation,”  Jasen 
Hadji  declared,  “  nobody  bothered  about  us.” 

Now  they  apparently  do,  as  I  noticed  during  my  visit 
to  the  Sinkiang  College,  formerly  known  as  the  Minorities’ 
College.  Before  Liberation  (one  has  to  get  accustomed  in 
China  to  “  before  Liberation  ”  and  “  after  Liberation,”  as 
all  developments  are  counted  from  that  turning  point)  the 
college  used  to  train  government  officials  had  only  17 
students  of  whom  one  alone  came  from  the  minorities.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  change  of  regime,  200  students,  amongst 
them  60  from  the  minorities,  were  enrolled,  and  now  the 
college  has  1,300  students,  99  percent  of  whom  come  from 
10  different  minorities  from  all  districts  of  the  Region.  The 
main  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  teaching  of  science,  art,  and 
agricultural  subjeas. 

Dean  Eisa,  who  took  me  over  his  college,  explained 
proudly  the  rapid  development  of  the  institute.  There  was  a 
farm  attached  to  it  for  the  agricultural  students,  laboratory 
apparatus  now  includes  the  most  up-to-date  microscopes  from 
^iss,  Jena  and  Wild,  the  library  had  grown  from  16,000 
volumes  (including  only  250  in  minority  languages)  to 
160,000  volumes  including  50,000  of  them  in  minority  texts. 
Formerly  there  had  been  one  building  of  5,000  square  metres, 
today  there  were  several  buildings  covering  25,000  square 
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metres.  And  yet  it  was  all  too  small  again,  and  by  1958  the 
college  would  move  to  a  new  university  site  and  would 
accommodate  3,000  students. 

Nevertheless,  Dean  Eisa  had  the  same  worries  as  every¬ 
one  else  in  China  today:  the  speedy  development  did  not 
allow  for  an  equally  rapid  progress  in  quality,  and  there  was 
a  shortage  of  teachers  and  books  in  the  Uighur  language. 
There  were,  however,  plans  to  correct  these  deficiences  within 
a  few  years. 

This  visit  to  the  college  was  interesting  not  only  because 
it  gave  a  picture  of  the  dynamic  developments  in  Sinkiang, 
but  also  because  the  students,  wearing  their  national  costumes 
and  accompanied  by  their  own  orchestra  consisting  of  many 
traditional  instruments  like  the  dutor,  a  2-stringed,  long¬ 
necked  lute,  and  the  rjek,  a  4-stringed  viola  with  a  coconut¬ 
like  body,  performed  some  of  their  national  dances  and  songs 
for  me.  It  was  a  picturesque,  entertaining  speaacle,  full  of 
vigour  and  beauty. 

How  urgent  the  need  for  qualified  personnel  is  becomes 
apparent  if  one  penetrates  deeper  into  the  country,  and  I 
travelled  200  miles  from  Urumchi  to  the  town  of  Turfan 
which  has  been  hardly  touched  by  the  new  times.  The  journey 
there  is  insofar  unique,  as  the  track  across  the  Tien  Shan 
rises  to  12,000ft.  and  then  descends  through  wild,  arid  desert, 
to  the  Depression  of  Turfan,  750ft.  below  sea  level.  After 
shivering  in  Urumchi  and  on  the  mountain  passes,  one  enters 
the  broiling  heat  of  Arabia-like  Turfan  where  it  never  rains, 
but  where  grapes,  melons,  cotton  and  flowers  grow  amidst  the 
dust  of  centuries,  owing  to  underground  irrigation  and  water 
resources.  The  extraordinary  position  of  the  oasis  has  kept  it 
in  some  kind  of  isolation.  We  drove  through  the  3  km-long 
dusty  main  road  lined  with  open,  frontless  shops  and  crowded 
with  Uighurs  and  Hue  (the  latter  with  white  caps)  who  either 
sat  in  the  shade,  rode  their  donkeys,  or  drove  their  typical 
little  flat-roofed  carts.  The  muezzin  called  from  the  minaret 
of  the  main  Mosque,  the  believers  congregated  and  the  street 
emptied.  I  spoke  to  the  turbaned  Imam  Japer,  who  later 
invited  me  to  his  neat  and  simple  home  where  we  sipped  tea 
sitting  cross-legged  on  colourful  rugs. 
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Imam  Japer  had  no  complaints.  He  had  always  lived  in 
Turfan  and  recalled  bitter  times,  when  people  hardly  made  a 
living  and  were  very  poor.  The  people  had  not  been  united, 
the  Uighurs  and  Hue  constantly  quarrelling  with  each  other 
and  not  even  celebrating  the  Muslim  festivals  together.  Now, 
however,  life  was  better  and  petty  differences  had  been  for¬ 
gotten.  The  government  was  levying  no  tax  on  sheep  killed 
on  festival  days,  and  attendances  at  prayer  time  were  going 
up.  As  people  were  better  off  nowadays  they  were  able  to 
afford  to  repair  the  dilapidated  mosques,  and  wherever  neces¬ 
sary  the  government  granted  aid  for  that  purpose.  There  were 
two  Muslim  colleges  with  200  students  each,  and  government 
officials  came  from  time  to  time  to  ask  them  how  they  could 
help — a  thing  unheard  of  in  former  times. 

Turfan  was  an  old  Muslim  town,  the  Imam  said,  and 
had  a  long  history.  How  long?  He  did  not  know,  nor  did  any¬ 
one  in  Turfan.  There  had  been,  it  was  believed,  a  kingdom 
called  Kao  Chiang  during  the  Tang  dynasty  (618-907).  It 
included  the  towns  of  Hami  and  Turfan.  It  was  believed  that 
one  Quteb  from  Arabia  or,  some  said,  Dakin  from  Bokhara, 
had  conquered  the  country  900  years  ago  and  established  a 
Muslim  state  there.  The  last  of  the  Muslim  kings  ruled  only 
200  years  ago.  His  name  was  Suleiman  bin  Imin,  and  outside 
Turfan  there  were  mud  heaps  which  were  all  that  remained 
of  his  old  capital.  Nobody  knew  by  whom  or  when  the  old 
town  had  been  destroyed  but  there  remained  one  big  mosque 
still  standing.  As  people  continued  to  worship  there,  the 
Government  had  recently  spent  130,000  yuan  (£20,000)  on 
its  repair.  I  went  to  see  that  ancient  mosque.  Its  magnifleent 
minaret,  built  of  mud-bricks  and  stones,  commands  the  sur¬ 
rounding  desert  and  looks  down  on  the  heaps  of  clay  which 
once  had  been  the  houses  and  palaces  of  Suleiman  bin  Imin. 

To  find  out  exactly  how  much  better  off  the  people  were, 
I  went  to  see  one  of  the  Cotton  Cooperatives  near  Turfan. 
Seated  on  carpets  spread  out  in  a  bam,  a  kind  of  loggia, 
several  of  its  members  told  me  their  cooperative  owned  3,000 
mou  (500  acres),  mainly  cotton  but  including  446  mou  of 
wheat.  They  also  had  numerous  orchards  and  thousands  of 
bushes  of  delicious  ground  grapes  for  which  Turfan  is 
famous.  The  cooperative  consisted  of  204  households  of  al¬ 
together  984  people.  Of  the  members  18  had  owned  more 
than  40  mou,  the  remainder  1  to  3  mou  and  3  had  had  no 
land  at  all.  The  land  had  been  surrendered  to  the  cooperative, 
but  for  their  horses,  carts  and  cotton  sowing  machines  as  wcD 
as  for  their  truck,  they  had  paid.  Their  houses,  with  about  1 
mou  of  vegetable  garden  and  3  to  4  mou  of  orchard  remained 
the  property  of  the  family.  The  profits  of  the  work,  after 
deducting  10  percent  of  the  whole  output  for  taxes  and  5-10 
percent  for  reserve  and  the  purchase  of  seeds  and  implements, 
are  divided  amongst  the  members.  They  collect  a  committee 
of  17  each  year  which  forms  the  business  executive  of  the 
peasants. 

All  cooperative  members  are  paid  for  their  labour,  and 
earn  between  500  yuan  for  part-time  workers  and  750  yuan 
per  year  for  whole-time  workers,  the  latter  forming  about  one 
third  of  the  total.  They  benefit,  of  course,  by  the  advantages 
of  free  education,  medical  attention  and  other  welfare  institu¬ 
tions,  but  there  are  other  changes  which  they  especially 
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appreciate :  before  Liberation,  they  told  me,  “  we  had  to  pay 
50  percent  of  our  produce  to  the  landlord  and  20  percent  in 
state  and  personal  taxes.  Thus,  after  hard  work,  we  had 
hardly  anything  left  for  ourselves.  Today  we  have  flour — 
which  was  a  luxury  before — and  we  eat  the  produce  of  our 
orchards.  Today  we  can  afford  to  buy  clothes,  while  before 
we  went  around  clad  in  old  sacks.  If  we  needed  money  for 
seeds,  we  had  to  go  to  the  moneylender  who,  for  lending  us 
50  yuan,  took  100  yuan  worth  of  cotton  at  harvest  time. 
Today  we  know  that  the  price  of  our  produce  has  been  fixed 
and  that  the  Cotton,  Yam  &  Qoth  Company  will  buy  it.  In 
former  times  the  cotton  prices  would  go  right  down  before 
the  harvest,  merchants  would  buy  cheaply,  and  prices  would 
shoot  up  soon  afterwards.  Today,  also,  we  can  get  loans  at  a 
very  low  interest  rate  from  the  Cooperative  Bank.”  They 
were  still  poor,  indeed  very  poor,  by  our  standards,  but  in 
their  own  eyes  they  were  immeasurably  better  off  than  they 
had  ever  been,  and  when  they  showed  me  their  fields  and 
orchards,  irrigated  by  underground  water  and  surrounded  by 
the  desert  hills,  I  realised  that  they  were  indeed  very  happy 
people. 

An  entirely  different  kind  of  cooperative  I  saw  when  I 
visited  nomadic  Khazak  herdsmen  at  13,500  feet  (4,500 
metres)  up  in  the  South  Mountains.  I  found  that  also  the 
Khazaks  had  created  a  cooperative  of  cattlebreeders.  I  came 
upon  a  cluster  of  yurts  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  met  the 
chairman  of  this  complicated  cooperative,  a  Khazak  called 
Khazim  who  told  me  all  about  it  in  his  yurt  while  we  ate 


boiled  lamb  and  drank  kumis  (mares’  milk).  It  had  staned 
with  18  yurts  (the  felt  tent  of  the  Khazaks  and  Mongols), 
but  today  106  yurts,  each  one  representing  a  family,  were 
members  of  the  cooperative.  Members  are  allowed  to  own 
their  stock  privately,  but  they  are  paid  for  all  work  they  do, 
divide  labour  into  milk  and  butter  production,  cattle  breed¬ 
ing,  and  some  work  on  a  small  farm.  The  latter  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  experiment,  as  it  is  an  attempt  to  settle  these  nomads, 
who  move  their  herds  and  3rurts  each  season  to  different 
pastures  all  over  the  South  Mountains.  In  winter  they  move 
“  further  down  to  3,500  metres  (10,500ft.)”  near  their  small 
farm  which  also  is  the  headquaners  of  the  cooperative.  The 
wool  of  all  sheep  belongs  to  the  cooperative,  but  members  can 
sell  their  stock  as  they  like.  Khazim  himself  owned  100  sheep, 
10  horses  and  10  cows.  One  sheep  lasts  him  and  his  family  for 
3  to  4  days  as  food,  which  is  cooked  in  the  centre  of  the 
yurts  over  an  open  fire,  although  some  of  the  yurts  have  little 
stoves.  The  yuns  take  a  week  to  produce.  Their  walls, 
stretched  over  a  framework  of  bent  sticks,  are  made  of  felt 
from  the  wool  of  4  sheep  which  is  rolled  into  a  straw  mat 
and  mixed  with  flour  paste.  They  last  5  years  and  take  one 
day  to  erea.  On  the  whole,  the  nomads  are  about  the  most 
primitive  of  the  Chinese  minorities  and  apart  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  ereaed  a  primary  school  at  their  farm  head¬ 
quarters,  that  they  seem  to  be  happy  with  their  earnings  and 
that  the  cooperative  has  somehow  made  their  work  easier,  it 
is  difficult  to  discover  any  other  way  in  which  the  new  regime 
has  altered  their  traditional  life. 
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TIBET’S  STRATEGIC  POSITION 

By  O.  Edmund  Clubb 


The  Middle  East  is  the  historical  crossroads  of  empire, 
connecting  as  it  does  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  It  con¬ 
trols  direct  communications  between  Britain  and  India, 
the  keystone  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  recent  cataclysmic 
developments  in  the  Middle  East  have  led  to  the  blocking  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  inflaming  of  Arab-Asian  nationalism,  and 
a  notable  increase  of  Soviet  influence  in  the  Arab  world. 
The  West’s  passage  via  that  crossroads  has  thus  been  placed 
in  jeopardy  for  an  indeterminate  period  of  time.  The 
strategic  situation  in  South  Asia,  shifting  ever  since  the 
second  world  war,  has  now  been  laid  open  to  radical  change. 
In  that  fluid  situation,  Tibet  occupies  a  position  of  consider¬ 
able  long-term  significance.  For,  by  way  of  Tibet,  China  (and 
through  it,  the  Communist  hloc  as  a  whole)  borders  on  India 
— ^the  strategic  centre  of  South  Asia  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Tibet  entered  the  Twentieth  Century  committed  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  predilections  of  its  ruling  theocracy  to 
isolationism,  and  straining  to  rid  itself  of  its  vassalage  to  the 
Manchu  Court  at  Peking.  Both  Britain  and  Russia  at  that 
time  had  ambitions  which  extended  to  Tibet.  In  the  past  half 
century,  Russian  political  authority  had  been  implanted  in 
central  and  north-east  Asia,  and  various  Russian  statesmen 
looked  toward  further  expansion  of  Russia  at  the  expense  of 
the  decaying  Manchu  Empire.  But  Prime  Minister  Arthur 
J.  Balfour  stated  the  British  case  simply :  “  it  would  be  a 
serious  misfortune  to  the  Indian  Government  and  a  danger 
to  our  northern  frontier,  should  Tibet  fall  under  any  European 
influence  other  than  our  own.”  On  August  31,  1907,  in  the 
Anglo-Russian  Convention  by  which  Russia  conunitted  itself 
to  keep  out  of  Afghanistan,  both  parties  pledged  themselves 
to  respect  the  suzerain  rights  of  China  in  Tibet  and  to  refrain 
from  interference  in  Tibet’s  internal  affairs. 

That  agreement  in  effect  sealed  the  fate  of  Tibet.  When 
the  Dalai  Lama  in  1910  fled  to  Darjeeling  before  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Tibet  by  Manchu  forces  and  appealed  to  both  the 
British  King  and  the  Russian  Tsar  for  help,  the  British  and 
Russian  Governments,  mindful  alike  of  their  mutual  commit¬ 
ments  and  of  Peking’s  claimed  political  authority,  did  not 
move  to  establish  Tibet’s  right  to  independence.  And  although 
the  Tibetan  theocracy  seized  the  occasion  of  the  Chinese 
Revolution  of  1911  to  effect  a  de  facto  independence  of  the 
Peking  Government,  it  erred  by  neglecting  to  seek  recognition 
of  its  statehood  from  the  community  of  nations. 

So  when  the  Peking  Communist  regime  in  1950  de¬ 
manded  that  Tibet  permit  itself  to  be  “  liberated  ”  by  China, 
the  Lhasa  authorities  had  to  start  from  about  where  they  were 
in  1910.  Lhasa’s  appeal  of  November  7,  1950,  to  the  United 
Nations  for  help  against  “  the  armed  invasion  of  Tibet  for 
the  incorporation  of  Tibet  within  the  fold  of  Chinese  Com- 
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northern  Asia.  Several  articles  by  him  have  appeared  in  Eastern 
World.  His  home  is  in  New  York. 


munism  ”  was  presented  in  the  United  Nations  as  a  resolution 
by  El  Salvador.  The  Nationalist  (Formosa)  delegate 
opposed  entering  the  item  on  the  agenda  on  the  challengeable 
grounds  that  Tibet  had  been  a  part  of  China  for  700  years. 
He  had  his  way :  neither  Britain  nor  the  United  States  rose 
to  make  an  issue  of  Tibet’s  right  to  self-determination.  India 
intervened  directly  at  Peking  only  to  be  rebuffed.  Tibet, 
standing  alone,  was  forced  in  May  1951  to  submit  to  “  peace¬ 
ful  liberation”  by  the  Peking  regime.  China,  at  least,  had 
realised  the  strategic  value  of  “  the  Roof  of  the  World,”  and 
had  acted  accordingly. 

The  incorporation  of  Tibet  into  China  naturally  met 
some  domestic  opposition.  But  the  Dalai’s  authority  was 
speedily  offset  by  that  of  the  Panchen  Lama,  brought  from 
C^ina  and  duly  installed  in  the  Tashilunpo  Monastery  near 
Shigatse  in  1952.  With  the  Dalai  and  Panchen  Lamas  com¬ 
manding  the  loyalties  of  different  Tibetan  parties,  there  could 
and  can  be  no  centralised  leadership  for  revolt.  Tibet  in  any 
event,  for  all  of  its  half  million  square  miles,  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  that  probably  falls  well  short  of  two  million  people;  and 
Peking  can  and  will  bring  overwhelming  power  to  bear 
against  any  insurgence.  Reported  Tibetan  restiveness  under 
Chinese  rule  therefore  makes  little  practical  difference. 

The  uprising  that  began  at  the  end  of  March  1956  was 
a  case  in  point.  The  group  involved  in  that  affair,  the  Golok 
tribe  of  north-eastern  Tibet,  totals  only  some  40,000  p)ersons. 
The  Chinese  Communists  by  report  had  some  150-200,000 
troops  in  that  general  vicinity.  So  when  the  Goloks,  reputedly 
disaffeaed  by  high  taxation  and  other  administrative  imposi¬ 
tions,  took  up  their  ancient  muzzle-loaders  and  spears  and 
massacred  a  small  force  of  Chinese  troops,  the  Communists 
took  swift  action  against  that  show  of  rebellion,  and  crushed 
it.  The  Tibetans  cannot  at  this  late  date  check  the  Chinese 
advance. 

The  Chinese  control  during  the  interim  period  has  been 
centralised  in  a  military-affairs  commission  seated  in  Lhasa, 
with  local  administration  divided  between  the  Dalai  Lama, 
the  Panchen  Lama,  and  the  Chamdo  People’s  Liberation 
Committee  in  eastern  Tibet.  With  the  formal  inauguration  at 
Lhasa  on  April  22,  1956,  of  the  so-called  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Tibetan  Autonomous  Region,  the  future 
political  configuration  of  the  country  can  now  be  seen. 

But  where  Sinkiang  and  the  Inner  Mongolian  Autono¬ 
mous  Region  have  their  chief  frontiers  with  affiliated  polities 
like  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic, 
Tibet  is  oriented  primarily  toward  South  and  South-East 
Asia — where  various  new-born  States,  experiencing  a  rapid 
disintegration  of  traditional  values,  confronted  by  complex 
political  and  economic  problems,  are  being  ardently  courted 
by  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  that  vast  area,  so  populous 
and  so  rich  in  essential  raw  materials,  the  West’s  influence 
is  weak — and  is  declining. 
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There  is  little  reliance  there  on  that  occidental  con¬ 
trivance,  SEATO.  Burma  has  border  troubles  with  China, 
but  proposes  to  settle  them  by  direct  negotiation.  In  June, 
Cambodia  received  from  China  a  grant  of  $22.5  million  in 
economic  aid  for  1956-57.  The  Laotian  Government  in 
August  reached  an  agreement  with  the  Communist  Pathet 
Lao,  holding  two  provinces  in  north-eastern  Laos,  which  gave 
the  Communists  a  place  in  the  Government  and  provided 
that  Laos  would  neither  join  in  military  alliances  nor  permit 
the  establishment  of  foreign  bases  on  its  territory.  On  his 
way  home  from  a  visit  to  Peking,  the  Laotian  Premier  stopped 
in  Hanoi  to  sign,  on  August  29,  a  declaration  of  peaceful 
co-existence  with  Communist  North  Viet  Nam.  Thailand,  a 
member  of  SEATO,  thus  stands  enveloped  by  elements  un¬ 
sympathetic  to  SEATO — by  Burma  on  the  west  and  Laos 
and  Cambodia  on  the  east.  Its  “  loyalty  ”  to  the  SEATO 
concept  must  be  viewed  as  subject  to  change. 

And  Tibet’s  southern  political  frontier  must  likewise  be 
judged  as  changeable  in  some  respeas.  It  has  not  been  finally 
demarcated  at  all  points — particularly  in  its  eastern  sector — 
and  the  Tibetan-Bhutan-Nepal  borders  are  even  less  solidly 
fixed.  It  is  today  often  forgotten  that  the  Manchu  Throne 
claimed  suzerainty  over  not  only  Tibet,  but  also  over  Nepal, 
Bhutan  and  Sikkim — all  of  them  (once)  peopled  by  races  akin 
to  the  Tibetans.  Certain  Chinese  Nationalist  maps  of  the 
second  world  war  period  showed  those  areas — and  more — 
identified  as  Chinese  irredentist  territories.  The  Communist 
strategy,  providing  a  deceptive  “  autonomy  ”  for  regions 
having  “  minorities  ”  like  the  Turki  or  Tibetan  peoples  and 
utilising  regional  forces  to  achieve  its  objectives,  facilitates 
political  penetration  of  such  fringe  lands.  It  is  intended  that 
Nepal,  where  a  plot  to  overthrow  King  Mahendra  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  blocked  as  late  as  July  1956,  should  have  closer 
_^ties  with  Tibet — if  the  Communists  have  their  way. 

On  India’s  west,  Pakistan  for  a  time  occupied  (in  the 
minds  of  occidental  strategists)  the  position  of  anchor-post  for 
both  SEATO  and  the  Baghdad  Pact.  But  Pakistan  was  badly 
shaken  by  the  visit  of  Bulganin  and  Khruschev  to  India, 
Burma  and  Afghanistan  at  the  end  of  1955,  for  the  Russians 
supported  both  India’s  claim  to  Kashmir  and  Afghanistan’s 
proposal  for  the  carving  of  a  new  State,  Pakhtunistan,  from 
the  flank  of  Pakistan.  Bulganin,  reporting  in  December  1955 
to  the  Supreme  Soviet,  said  that  “  it  is  difficult  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  important  results  of  our  stay  in  Afghanistan.” 
The  full  significance  of  his  remark  became  clear  only  when 
the  Afghan  Premier,  Prince  Mohammed  Daud  Khan,  on 
August  25,  announced  that  Afghanistan  had  recently  reached 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia  for  the 
supply  of  arms.  The  arms  deals  were  inferentially  separate 
from  the  $100  millitm  Soviet  credit  granted  earlier.  Afghanis¬ 
tan  is  being  developed  as  a  counter  to  Pakistan.  Tamerlane 
passed  through  Kabul  and  the  Khyber  Pass  en  route  to  his 
invasion  of  India  in  1398;  when  Britain  opposed  Russia  in 
connection  with  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78,  the 
Russian  General  Staff  planned  a  campaign  for  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  India — with  one  column  to  advance,  as  of  old,  via 
Kabul  and  the  Khyber  Pass.  Pakistan  can  hardly  forget. 

But  if  Afghanistan  swings  toward  the  Soviet  orbit,  the 


Baghdad  Pact  countries  themselves  have  veered  away  from 
the  West  under  the  impact  of  Middle  Eastern  events.  The 
four  Pact  members  making  up  “  the  northern  tier  ” — 
Pakistan,  Iran,  Iraq  and  Turkey — joined  in  November  to 
condemn  Israel  for  its  attack  on  Egypt  and  to  demand  that 
the  British  and  French  cease  hostilities,  withdraw  their  forces 
from  Egypt,  and  respect  Egypt’s  sovereignty.  The  northern 
tier  just  about  lies  in  ruins.  The  imbroglio  in  the  Middle  East 
will  make  Asian  countries  even  less  inclined  than  before  to 
cooperate  with  the  western  Big  Three  within  the  framework 
of  SEATO.  The  greatest  contemporary  weakness  of  the  West 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  its  ignorance  of  Asia.  And 
Asian  nations  are  effecting  a  reappraisal  of  the  West  that 
may  well  bring  important  political  re-alignments  into  south 
Asia. 

In  these  circumstances,  Tibet  no  longer  acts  as  a  buffer 
zone,  but  instead  constitutes  a  forward  staging  area  for  one 
of  the  prongs  of  G)mmunist  penetration  into  south  Asia. 
Behind  the  high  barriers  of  the  Himalayas,  about  the  size  of 
Sinkiang  but  more  barren  and  less  populous,  Tibet  derives 
its  present  strategic  importance  from  the  fact  that  the  weight 
of  all  China  is  now  behind  it.  The  Chinese  have  already  com¬ 
pleted  construction  of  two  new  tnink  highways  terminating 
in  Lhasa— one  from  Yaan  in  Sikang  Province,  the  other  from 
Sining  in  Chinghai.  Another  highway,  running  from  Lhasa 
to  Shigatse,  now  links  the  domains  of  the  Dalai  and  Panchen 
Lamas.  Electric  power  stations  are  planned  for  both  of  these 
towns.  There  are  also  projected  a  tannery,  iron-worits  and 
motor-repair  plant.  A  Soviet  writer  reported  in  May  1956 
that  machinery,  equipment,  metal  goods  and  building 
materials  are  being  shipped  from  China  into  Tibet  in 
quantity;  and  that  “  Chinese  engineers,  technicians  and 
workers  arrive  at  the  new  projects  in  a  steady  stream.” 

The  Chinese  are  constructing  airfields  in  Tibet.  The 
Tibetan  plateau  of  12,000-foot  altitude  provides,  in  this  age 
of  jet  bombers,  an  air  base  unique  in  the  world — and  one 
dominating  south  and  South-East  Asia.  By  air,  Gartok  is  less 
than  300  miles  from  Delhi — and  Lhasa  itself  only  about  550 
miles  from  Calcutta.  North  of  Tibet,  through  Kansu  and 
Sinkiang,  worit  is  progressing  on  the  Lanchow-Urumchi  Rail¬ 
way,  scheduled  for  completion  (with  a  link  to  the  Soviet 
Turk-Sib  Railway  at  Aktogai)  in  1960.  In  August  1956 
Georgi  Pokrovsky,  a  Soviet  natiu^l  scientist,  in  a  magazine 
article  proposed  the  construction  of  a  Trans-Himalayan  rail¬ 
way  running  from  the  Issyk-Kul  meridian  in  the  Soviet 
Union  across  Sinkiang  to  Srinagar  in  Kashmir,  and  on  to 
New  Delhi,  thus  connecting  the  Soviet  Union,  China  and 
India  by  rail. 

Those  are  all  tremendous  undertakings,  and  some  of 
them  are  only  projeas  for  the  future.  But  it  is  to  the  future 
that  Peking  and  Moscow  are  looking,  and  the  blueprints  fit 
together.  And  in  that  context  Tibet  is  no  longer  simply  the 
Land  of  Lamas :  it  is  being  developed  as  a  political  base  from 
which  China  would  be  enabled  to  manoeuvre  vis-a-vis  south 
and  South-East  Asia.  Even  militarily,  Tibet  bids  fair  to 
become  more  important  than  the  Trincomalee  and  Singapore 
naval  bases.  For  land  power,  not  sea  power,  now  dominates 
Asia.  Tibet  thus  becomes  a  factor  in  world  strategy. 
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Writing  Asian  History — 3 

INFLUENCE  OF  NATIONALISM 

By  H,  L.  Singh 

This  third  article  in  the  series  on  the  writing  of  Asian  history  in  a  time  of  changing  conditions  in  Asia  presents  a 
non-western  view.  Dr.  Singh  has  been  a  lecturer  in  history  at  Banaras  University,  India,  since  1947.  A  documentary 
history  of  India  and  Pakistan,  on  which  he  is  working  in  London  at  present,  will  he  published  by  Oxford  UP. 


Many  countries  of  Asia  became  independent  less  than 
a  decade  ago — too  short  a  period  in  which  an  historical 
literature  of  considerable  size  and  importance  could 
grow.  Nonetheless,  they  are  fully  alive  to  the  need  of  having 
their  histories  re-written  by  their  own  historians.  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  that  most  of  the  histories  written  by  western 
writers  do  not  give  a  true  picture  of  Asian  society.  Since 
much  of  the  history  written  during  the  period  of  western 
dominance  was  done  by  administrators,  it  is  mainly  concerned 
to  show  the  political  and  administrative  achievements  of 
foreign  rulers.  The  outlook  of  the  writers,  as  was  natural, 
was  determined  by  their  own  experiences  and  the  society  and 
the  time  in  which  they  lived.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  ever¬ 
present  consciousness  of  their  belonging  to  a  more  civilised 
community  than  the  one  of  which  they  were  writing  interfered 
with  a  truly  historical  attitude.  The  tendency  to  over¬ 
emphasise  political  achievements  resulted  in  the  neglect  of  the 
social,  cultural  and  political  activities  of  the  ruled.  For  in¬ 
stance,  an  important  movement  such  as  the  Indian  National 
G)ngress,  which  was  founded  in  1885  and  subsequently  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  winning  independence,  received  not  only  an  in¬ 
adequate,  but  also  an  unsympathetic,  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  British  writers. 

These  observations  are,  however,  not  intended  to  reject 
the  value  of  the  contributions  of  western  scholars  to  Asian 
history.  Indeed,  modem  historical  writing  as  we  know  it 
began  with  them.  They  gave  the  stimulus  to  Asian  historians 
to  write  their  own  history;  and  in  many  cases  their  unfavour¬ 
able  comments  on  historical  events  provoked  Asian  scholars 
to  present  new  faas  and  new  interpretations  with  which  to 
refute  them. 

In  the  new  Asian  political  scene,  a  shift  in  emphasis  and 
some  change  in  approach  will  undoubtedly  take  place.  The 
social  and  cultural  aspects  of  Asian  history  and  the  story  of 
Asian  resistance  to  western  power  will  receive  much  greater 
attention.  As  a  necessary  corollary  to  this,  political  and 
military  history,  which  has  bulked  so  largely  in  the  writings 
of  western  historians,  is  not  likely  to  receive  the  same 
prominence  as  has  been  given  to  it  so  far.  A  shift  in  emphasis 
on  the  Asian  side  will  result  in  the  presentation  of  a  more 
favourable  account  of  many  characters  who  offered  resistance 
to  Europeans.  The  “  Mutiny  ”  of  1857,  on  which  so  much  has 
been  written  by  British  writers,  still  awaits  investigation  by 
TnHians. 

Since  the  achievement  of  independence  a  consciousness 
of  what  may  be  termed  Asianism  is  emerging  in  many 
countries,  although  Asia  is  too  vast  a  continent  to  admit  of  an 
identity  of  outlook  and  sentiment.  But  the  fact  that  the 


Islamic,  Indian  and  Chinese  cultures  are  found  in  the  various 
countries  of  Asia  makes  the  history  of  their  movement  of 
general  interest.  Moreover,  these  ties  of  cultural  affinity  will 
lead  to  the  spread  of  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  history  of 
Asian  countries. 

The  above  tendencies  are  discernible  in  recent  histories 
published  in  India  and  Pakistan.  The  most  notable  attempt  at 
writing  the  history  of  India  from  a  new  standpoint  is  the 
Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan  series.  Of  the  ten  proposed  volumes 
on  the  history  and  culture  of  the  Indian  people  four  have 
already  appeared.  It  is  significant  that  nearly  five  volumes  are 
devoted  to  ancient  India  and  only  two  to  the  British  period; 
this  allotment  of  space  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  plan 
of  the  Cambridge  History  of  India  series  which  gives  an  equal 
amount  of  space  to  each  of  the  ancient,  the  Muslim  and  the 
British  periods.  What  is  more  important  is  that  this  scheme 
seeks  to  present  an  Indian  point  of  view.  Mr.  K.  M.  Munshi, 
who  is  actively  associated  with  it,  writes  in  the  Foreword  to 
the  first  volume  (1951),  that  a  history  written  by  Indians  will 
give  the  world  a  glimpse  of  India’s  soul  as  her  sons  see  it. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  treatment  of  the  British  period  in 
most  histories  is  a  record  of  British  conquest  and  achieve¬ 
ments  and  it  does  not  give  us  the  real  India. 

“  The  History  of  India,”  says  Mr.  Munshi,  “  is  not  the 
story  of  how  she  underwent  foreign  invasions,  but  how  she 
resisted  them  and  eventually  triumphed  over  them.”  Similar 
views  have  been  expressed  by  K.  M.  Panikkar  in  his  Survey 
of  Indian  History.  He  asserts  that  India’s  past  should  be  re¬ 
constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  an  idea  of  our  heri¬ 
tage.  Commenting  on  writings  on  the  British  period,  he  says, 
the  true  history  of  India  during  this  period  “  does  not  con¬ 
sist  of  the  activities  of  the  East  India  Company  or  of  its 
successor,  the  British  Crown,  but  of  the  upheaval  which  led 
to  the  transformation  of  Indian  society,  through  the  aaivities 
of  India’s  own  sons.”  In  a  recent  book  entitled  A  Short 
History  of  Hind-Pakistan  (1955),  prepared  by  the  Pakistan 
History  Board,  it  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Foreword  that 
the  histories  written  by  western  writers,  most  of  whom  were 
Government  servants,  suffer  from  misrepresentation  and  a 
lack  of  objectivity.  This  book,  written  for  the  use  of  senior 
school  boys,  deals  with  the  history  of  the  Indian  sub-continent 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  though  the  contributors 
are  largely  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  Muslims,  which 
covers  half  the  book.  Moreover,  in  their  endeavour  to  correct 
the  misrepresentation  of  events  and  personalities  by  British 
historians  they  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme  of  presenting 
a  highly  flattering  picture  of  the  character  and  achievements 
of  Muslim  rulers. 
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The  fact  is  that  in  the  present  period  of  national  up¬ 
surge  many  people  tend  to  look  upon  history  as  a  subject 
useful  for  strengthening  nationalist  sentiment.  Now  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  whether  or  not,  and  to  what  extent,  nationalist  senti¬ 
ment  should  be  allowed  to  influence  the  attitude  of  Asian 
historians.  This  however,  does  not  involve  a  conflia  of 
loyalties;  one  can  be  a  good  patriot  without  allowing  one’s 
judgment  to  be  swayed  by  patriotic  sentiment.  It  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  cause  of  scholarship  if  such  considerations 
influence  our  assessments  of  events  and  personalities.  Western 
rule  was  not  an  unmitigated  evil  just  as  the  governments 
which  it  replaced  were  not  an  unmixed  good.  The  criticism 
that  the  treatment  of  British  rule  in  India  has  occupied  a  dis¬ 
proportionately  larger  space  is  true,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  mass  of  material  on  this  period  is  enormous,  and 
there  is  nothing  comparable  with  this  on  the  ancient  and 
mediaeval  periods  of  Indian  history.  In  the  writing  of  history 
the  nature  and  extent  of  material  are  extremely  important, 
and  tend  to  influence  the  proportional  treatment. 

Though  western  historians  dealing  with  Asian  history 
cannot  be  put  into  one  single  category,  one  can  detect  a 
general  attitude  which  may  be  termed  European.  But  it  is 
neither  desirable  nor  necessary  to  insist  that  Asians  should 
have  an  Asian  approach.  It  is  only  by  keeping  to  the  objective 
path  that  we  will  be  able  to  present  a  faithful  account  of 
the  past. 

In  India  some  very  good  histories  have  been  written  by 
Indian  scholars,  especially  on  the  ancient  and  mediaeval 
periods.  The  lead  came  indeed  from  western  scholars,  but 
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Indian  writers  soon  assimilated  modem  techniques  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  considerable  amount  of  first-rate  work.  This,  1k)w- 
ever,  is  not  equally  true  of  the  modem  period.  With  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  direct  political  interest  the  number  of  western 
scholars  interested  in  the  history  of  Asian  countries  cannot 
but  be  very  small.  In  other  words,  history-writing  on  Asia 
will  now  be  predominantly  the  responsibility  of  Asian  his¬ 
torians.  It  is  also  possible  that  in  the  course  of  time  much  of 
the  writing  will  be  done  in  indigenous  languages  though  the 
desire  to  have  larger  publicity  and  a  wider  circle  of  readers 
is  an  important  factor  which  makes  the  transition  slow;  how¬ 
ever,  western  scholars  can  ill-afford  to  ignore  what  is  being 
written  in  indigenous  languages. 

The  faa  that  many  countries  of  Asia  have  a  democratic 
form  of  government  provides  some  safeguard  against  official 
dictation  in  matters  relating  to  history-writing.  In  the  West, 
democracy  has  played  an  important  part  in  giving  history  a 
high  and  responsible  standing.  The  Asian  democracies  have 
a  political  climate  favourable  to  the  production  of  a  rich  and 
varied  historical  literature. 

An  important  problem  to  which  Asian  historians  must 
address  themselves  without  delay  relates  to  the  widening  of 
the  scope  of  historical  writing.  So  far  they  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  writing  of  their  own  history;  now  their  range 
of  interest  must  include  the  history  of  western  countries. 
Being  in  a  position  to  take  a  more  detached  view,  they  may 
be  able  to  make  a  fresh  approach  to  these  studies.  But  before 
this  can  happen  the  reorganisation  of  the  teaching  of  western 
history  in  Asian  countries  will  have  to  be  undertaken. 
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Trends  in  American- Japanese  Relations 

By  Hugh  H.  Smythe 


Although  this  was  a  year  of  national  elections  in 
both  Japan  and  America,  the  returns  give  cause  for  no 
expectation  of  any  drastic  change  of  policy  vis-a-vis  one 
another.  Thus  as  1956  comes  to  a  close  the  regularity  of 
relationship  continues  between  the  two,  although  there  are 
indications  of  greater  assertiveness  on  the  part  of  Japan  and 
a  continuing  trend  by  her  to  take  a  more  independent  course 
than  in  the  past  as  analysis  of  the  following  significant  areas 
seems  to  reveal. 

Foreign  Affairs:  Although  the  United  States  en¬ 
couraged  Japan  to  remain  firm  in  request  for  territorial  con¬ 
cessions  from  Russia,  Premier  Hatoyama  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  without  them  on  October  19  ending  the  formal  state  of 
war  with  the  USSR.  He  said  in  Moscow,  however,  he  was 
confident  his  aaion  would  not  affect  adversely  Japan’s  re¬ 
lations  with  the  US.  But  America’s  unenthusiastic  reaction 
would  hardly  seem  to  justify  this  confidence  for  according  to 
official  State  Department  comment,  Japan’s  “  just  claims  to 
sovereignty  over  the  two  southernmost  Kurile  Islands  had 
not  been  recognised,”  and  America  placed  little  faith  in 
Russian  promises  to  support  Japan’s  bid  for  a  United  Nations 
seat,  pointing  out  that  Bulganin  had  said  he  “  couldn’t 
guarantee  some  other  country  might  not  veto  Japan  in  the 
UN.” 

Concerning  Suez,  Japan’s  abstention  from  joining 
the  Canal  Users’  Association  brought  forth  no  official 
American  reaction,  but  there  was  pleasure  expressed  in 
Washington  at  the  accord  reached  between  Korea  and  Japan 
for  the  release  and  repatriation  of  some  citizens  of  each  the 
other  holds.  America  looked  upon  this  as  an  important  step 
to  achieve  normal  diplomatic  relations.  America  took  a 
positive  anitude  as  regards  the  Japan-Philippine  $800  million 
reparation  agreement  ending  the  technical  state  of  war,  but 
American  business  interests  viewed  this  with  a  wary  eye 
realising  the  paa  makes  Manila  the  number  one  customer  for 
Japanese  industrial  goods  for  many  years  to  come  and  they 
fear  Japan  may  once  again  try  to  achieve  a  dominant  position 
in  the  Filipino  economy.  The  US  is  still  encouraging  Japan 
to  reach  an  understanding  with  Indonesia  but  there  is  no 
official  comment  concerning  the  latter’s  demand  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  with  comparable  figures;  or  Burma’s  request,  under  a 
reopening  clause  in  her  pact,  to  revise  upward  the  $200 
million  settlement  made  previously.  And  steps  by  New 
Zealand  (a  minister  to  replace  its  Charge  d’ Affaires,  opening 
of  a  trade  section  in  its  Tokyo  Legation,  and  championing  of 
Japan’s  application  for  UN  admission)  indicating  it  has 
moved  closer  to  the  US  position  on  Japan  and  in  favour  of 
making  her  a  full  partner  in  the  Pacific  group  were  received 
with  real  satisfaction  in  Washington. 


The  writer  of  this  article  has  made  a  close  study  of  Japanese 
affairs.  He  is  on  the  staff  of  Brooklyn  College,  New  York, 


Economic  Relations:  Although  fears  were  expressed 
during  the  summer  by  the  Northern  Textile  Association  of 
Boston  over  the  sharp  increase  of  American  imports  of 
Japanese  cotton  cloths  and  apparel,  the  Washington  Adminis¬ 
tration  became  extremely  concerned  when  the  states  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  South  Carolina,  and  Mississippi  passed  laws  decreeing 
stores  handling  Japanese  textiles  or  garments  made  from  them 
must  post  signs  reading  “  Japanese  textiles  sold  here.”  Tokyo 
protested  quickly  to  the  State  Department  pointing  out  that 
these  discriminatory  laws  violated  the  1953  treaty  of  friend¬ 
ship,  commerce,  and  navigation.  Officials  in  both  countries 
worked  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem,  and  on  September 
27  Japan  notified  the  US  that  it  plans  to  restrict  textile 
exports  to  America  “  on  the  condition  that  all  feasible  steps 
will  be  taken  by  the  US  Government  to  solve  the  problem  of 
discriminatory  state  textile  legislation.” 

Other  aspects  of  trade  relations  are  somewhat  brighter. 
In  July  the  two  nations  reported  tariff  concessions  to  each 
other  on  nearly  200  items.  Washington  announced  in  August 
a  $49,350,000  loan  agreement — 75  percent  to  be  used  for 
Japanese  economic  development  and  the  rest  by  the  US 
for  military  housing  and  other  purposes  there.  A  pick-up 
in  the  silk  industry  has  also  helped  trade  relations 
with  American  interests  appreciating  Japanese  stabilisa¬ 
tion.  efforts  to  keep  the  price  steady,  to  control 
quality,  and  improve  packaging  as  US  importers  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  raw  silk  in  increased  quantities.  The  world’s 
largest  tanker,  the  “  Universe  Leader  ”  of  84,730  deadweight 
tons,  was  launched  at  Kure  Shipyards  in  southern  Japan  for 
the  American  Universe  Tank  Ship  Co.;  this  was  symptomatic 
of  a  continuing  boom  in  shipbuilding  in  Japan  which  has  now 
become  the  world  leader  in  the  export  of  ships  and  next  to 
Britain  in  tonnage  constructed.  A  conflicting  note  here,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  protest  by  eight  leading  Japanese  shipping  com¬ 
panies  asking  its  government  for  help  in  meeting  “  unfair 
competition”  by  fast  Mariner-type  ships  used  by  US  lines 
on  the  Japan-New  York  run.  The  shippers  said  they  were 
losing  cargoes  to  Americans. 

But  the  generally  bright  picture  on  the  economic  front 
could  not  allay  the  anxiety  both  America  and  Japan  shared 
at  the  continuing  upward  climb  of  unemployment  there,  but 
particularly  at  the  announcement  in  Orto^r  from  Tokyo  of  a 
sharp  downward  trend  in  exports  to  neighbouring  under¬ 
developed  countries.  America  had  been  hopeful  and  Japan 
has  been  counting  on  these  exports  for  continuing  markets  for 
manufactured  goods.  This  was  especially  disturbing  since  it 
was  in  contrast  to  increased  sales  by  Japan  to  more  advanced 
nations  and  Communist  China.  Last  April  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  said  that  “  pleas  for  greater  protection  against 
Japanese  goods  ”  by  some  American  business  men  emphasised 
the  reason  why  Japan  and  other  countries  wanted  to  trade 
with  Communist  China,  that  the  90  million  Japanese  in  order 
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to  live  have  got  to  trade,  and  since  “  we  won't  trade  with 
them  she  has  to  look  less  and  less  to  us  and  more  and  more 
to  her  mainland  next  to  her.” 

Communum:  Relations  with  Gimmunist  China,  other 
than  trade,  and  with  other  Communist  countries  have  not 
caused  any  serious  problems  between  Tok]^  and  Washington. 
America  noted  that  of  the  repatriated  Japanese  rettuming 
from  China  many  believed  Japan  was  only  a  US  military 
base,  and  American  authorities  were  puzzled  in  August  when 
Japan’s  largest  labour  organisation,  the  General  Council  of 
Japan  Trade  Unions,  elected  as  chairman  one  of  the  most 
prominent  anti-Communist  labour  leaders  of  the  country  in 
Yukitaka  Haraguchi  and  simultaneously  erased  from  its  new 
policy  a  phrase  barring  action  with  the  Communist  Party  so 
that  collaboration  with  them  could  be  attempted  “  in  certain 
cases.”  The  organisation  also  opposed  a  programme  sponsored 
by  US  agencies  in  Japan  to  increase  factory  productivity  and 
attacked  the  security  arrangement  with  the  US  bracketing 
“American  military  control”  with  “Japanese  monopolistic 
capital  ”  as  influences  repressing  labour  conditions.  In  spite 
of  this  America  took  heart  in  October  when  former 
Lieutenant  Generals  Akio  Doi  and  Kazumaro  Harike  de¬ 
nounced  before  a  Tokyo  Socialist  gathering  China’s  invitation 
to  them  and  other  army  officers  to  visit  Peking  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  alienating  Japan  from  the  United  States. 

Atomic  Developments:  There  was  some  protest  in 
both  America  and  Japan  against  further  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Japanese  scientists  have 
tried  to  reassure  their  people  that  explosions  would  bring  no 
harmful  radiation  to  either  humans  or  fish.  In  August  anti¬ 
atom  talks  were  held  in  Tokyo,  and  during  the  Japanese 
elections  Leftist  groups  played  up  an  American  report  of  the 
storing  of  atomic  products  on  Oldnawa.  Newspapers  in  Japan 
have  publicised  assurances  by  American  spokesmen  of  no  ill 
effects  while  expressing  disappointment  that,  regardless  of 
appeals  by  the  Diet  to  suspend  tests,  America,  Britain,  and 
Russia  have  continued  with  their  experimenting.  Journalists  did 
concede  there  were  difficulties  involved  in  ending  the  nuclear 
race.  Meanwhile,  a  goodwill  gesture  by  America  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  Japanese  when  more  than  twenty  girl  victims  of 
the  Hiroshima  bombing  were  given  plastic  surgery  treatment 
in  New  York.  A  footnote  to  all  of  this  is  that  the  Japanese 
Government  began  mining  operations  of  uranium  in  deposits 
found  in  Okayama  in  1955  and  authorities  are  anticipating 
purchase  of  atomic  power  reactors  from  Britain,  and  perhaps 
the  US. 

Armed  Forces:  The  Japanese  have  continued  their  im¬ 
pressive  long  post-war  record  of  resistance  to  rearming. 
Nevertheless,  with  American  coaxing  the  Self  Defence  Force 
increases  slowly  and  American  officers  continue  to  aid  re¬ 
building  it.  In  October  Japanese  airmen  began  to  train  in 
US  F-86  Sabre  jets  at  Chitose  air  force  base  in  Hokkaido 
while  other  air  force  personnel  under  American  supervision 
went  into  training  at  other  US  bases  there.  And  on  Novem¬ 
ber  5  the  first  joint  air  defence  exercises  integrating  American, 
Japanese,  and  South  Korean  air  forces  in  the  three  countries 


and  Okinawa  took  place.  According  to  the  Japanese  Kyodo 
news  agency  this  was  “  considered  a  step  forward  for  the 
attainment  of  the  American  idea  of  forming  a  North-East 
Asia  Treaty  Organisation”  of  the  three  nations  plus 
Nationalist  China. 

Politics:  The  election  of  November  in  America  resulted 
in  no  important  political  shifts,  while  that  of  July  9  in  Japan 
likewise  saw  no  signficant  change  in  party  rankings;  as  a 
result  the  question  of  constitutional  revision  in  Japan  still 
remains  academic  with  the  opposition  possessing  more  than 
enough  votes  to  block  any  attempt  by  the  Administration  to 
alter  clauses  in  the  basic  charter  that  would  affect  rearma¬ 
ment  On  the  whole,  the  elections  helped  settle  nothing 
militarily  and  no  official  comment  has  been  forthcoming. 

Anti-Americaniam :  Sentiment  against  Americans  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  exhibited  by  some  Japanese  and  the  last  half  of 
1956  witnessed  some  demonstrations  of  sizable  proportions. 
The  Leftist  Okinawa  People’s  Party  sent  a  spokesman  to 
Tokyo  to  con^lain  of  US  seizme  of  farmland,  anti- 
American  articles  appeared  in  the  Okinawan  universit3r’s 
literary  magazine,  and  some  250  students  staged  a  mass  rally 
shouting  “  Yankees  go  home!”  Trouble  ctnitinues  there  with 
the  question  of  acquisition  of  farmland  for  military  use  being 
the  core  of  the  difficulty.  Other  instances  include  a  10,000- 
person  hours-long  anti-American  rally  in  Tokyo  on  American 
Independence  Day,  July  4,  while  Emperor  Hirohito  was  send¬ 
ing  anniversary  congratulations  to  Washington;  demonstra¬ 
tions  to  halt  expansion  of  US  air  force  bases;  a  series  of 
articles  in  two  leading  daily  newspapers,  Yomiuri  and 
MdmcM,  and  a  broadcast  attacking  American  business 
activities  in  Japan;  the  barring  of  foreign  correspondents 
from  news  coverage  of  a  detention  camp  for  South  Koreans 
in  Omura;  and  a  complaint  of  censorship  voiced  by  Marvin 
Stone,  president  of  Tokyo’s  Foreign  G)rrespondents’  Qub, 
that  “  many  newsmen  are  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult 
to  get  to  sources  of  information  that  would  enable  them  to 
report  more  accurately  on  Japanese  affairs.  The  antics  of 
some  American  soldiers  and  their  wives  continue  to  embarrass 
and  arouse  antagonism  towards  America. 

Looking  Ahead:  As  1957  approaches  certain  reflec¬ 
tions  seem  in  order.  America  must  realise  that  Japan  is  the 
only  modernised  nation  and  major  centre  of  industrial  power 
in  Asia,  yet  she  has  been  content  to  keep  her  a  minor 
American  problem.  The  United  States  needs  to  understand 
the  significance  of  what  it  really  means  that  Asia’s  most  ad¬ 
vanced  nation  is  a  living  demonstration  that  democracy  can 
work  successfully  in  an  Asian  country  and  at  Asian  economic 
levels.  While  it  is  primarily  up  to  the  Japanese  to  determine 
their  own  role  in  Asia,  America  can  at  least  be  of  help  in 
bringing  Japan— of  whom  many  Pacific  nations  are  still  sus¬ 
picious — into  more  beneficial  contaa  with  her  Asian  neigh¬ 
bours.  More  important,  however,  is  that  America  forego  con¬ 
centrating  on  Japan’s  very  limited  role  as  a  military  outpost, 
for  Japan’s  continued  success  with  democratic  patterns  of  life 
might  well  prove  to  be  the  most  significant  psychological 
factor  as  to  which  path  the  people  of  that  part  of  the  world 
will  eventually  follow. 
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THE  INDIAN  CASTE  SYSTEM 

By  K.  C.  Chakravarti 


SOCIAL  distinaions  exist  among  all  nations  and  even  in 
modem  Europe  there  are  distinct  gradations  in  which 
the  members  of  one  group  confine  all  their  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  that  group  only.  Each  social  group  may  be 
united  by  certain  ties  and  may  have  distinct  functions,  but 
each  social  stratum  imperceptibly  merges  into  the  other  and 
the  whole  .social  structure  is  constantly  changing.  It  could  be 
said,  for  instance,  that  the  position  of  the  Negroes  of  America 
who  live  in  separate  districts,  study  in  separate  schools,  have 
their  own  churches,  use  different  transport  and  eat  in  different 
restaurants,  offers  a  close  parallel  to  the  caste,  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  Negroes  can  be  engaged  as  servants  by  the 
whites.  Their  touch  or  sight  or  presence  is  considered  dis¬ 
tasteful  but  cannot  defile  others.  It  has  no  religious  sanction, 
and  the  touch  of  a  Negro  will  not  defile  a  white  man.  But 
castes  in  India  are  so  rigidly  separated  that  one  cannot  marry 
outside  one’s  own  caste,  cannot  eat  and  drink  or  be  touched 
by  a  person  of  another  caste,  and  in  extreme  cases  will  not 
tolerate  a  stranger’s  shadow  or  sight  while  eating  or  perform¬ 
ing  some  religious  rite.  The  Indian  caste  system  is,  in  this 
sense,  unique  in  the  world. 

Although  the  Brahmins,  numbering  a  few  million,  are 
called  a  caste,  this  really  consists  of  some  two  thousand  sub¬ 
castes.  The  Brahmins  of  UP,  Bengal,  Maharashtra  or  Madras 
have  nothing  in  common.  They  do  not  inter-marry  nor  do 
they  eat  together.  Within  a  large  sub-caste  in  one  geo¬ 
graphical  area  there  are  numerous  other  sub-divisions.  One 
section  of  a  caste  moves  to  a  new  distria  or  takes  up  a  new 
occupation  and  for  some  time  members  of  this  section  take 
girls  as  wives  from  the  other  section  but  do  not  allow  their 
daughters  to  marry  outside  their  own  group.  Finally,  the  new 
section  becomes  endogamous  and  virtually  a  new  caste.  Some¬ 
times  the  offspring  of  two  castes  become  a  separate  caste  and, 
very  rarely,  a  tribal  group  forms  a  new  caste  and  comes  with¬ 
in  Hindu  society.  Old  castes  sub-divide  on  the  basis  of  some 
change  in  territory,  occupation,  religious  dogma  or  some 
social  ceremony;  new  castes  are  formed  of  foreign  tribes 
adopting  Hinduism.  Each,  however,  becomes  a  rigidly  ex¬ 
clusive  social  unit  marked  by  endogamy  and  commensality. 
In  this  way  we  have  in  India  a  bewildering  multiplicity  of 
castes.  Sometimes  even  an  expert  cannot  distinguish  one  from 
the  other.  But  curiously,  the  old  myth  of  the  four  varms  is 
so  strong  that  each  caste  is  convinced  that  it  grew  out  of  one 
of  those  four  and  adopts  its  rules  on  that  basis. 

Persons  bom  of  parents  of  a  caste  are  alone  members  of 
that  caste.  Membership  is  hereditary  and  a  man’s  status  is 
rigidly  fixed  by  his  birth.  An  individual  can  fall  to  a  lower 
caste  and  groups  of  individuals  can  raise  their  status  and 
move  higher  in  the  caste  hierarchy.  But  this  is  rare.  It  is  the 
hereditary  principle  which  distinguishes  the  Indian  castes 
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from  classes  and  estates.  All  members  of  a  caste  are  bound 
together  by  a  common  set  of  rules  regarding  religious  rites, 
marriage,  food,  dress,  occupation  and  social  behaviour.  For 
enforcing  them  there  is  the  caste  organisation  called  the 
Panchayat.  For  any  violation  of  the  caste  rules  the  caste 
Panchayat  may  inflict  various  punishments,  the  most  drastic 
of  them  being  outcasting  a  member.  The  situation  is  not  so 
bad  if  a  man  loses  his  caste  and  goes  to  a  lower  caste.  To  lose 
one’s  caste  entirely  is  a  horrible  punishment.  At  births  and 
deaths  and  on  other  occasions  no  priest  will  come  to  perform 
the  religious  rites.  No  one  will  eat  with  the  castelcss  person, 
the  barber  and  the  washerman  will  not  serve  him,  for  in  areas 
where  modern  influence  has  not  penetrated  no  Hindu  will 
dare  to  disobey  caste  rules.  But  what  an  individual  cannot 
dare,  a  large  group  can;  for  there  have  been  revolts  against 
the  caste  system  not  only  in  the  historic  past  but  also  in 
modem  times.  The  Buddhists  and  the  Jains  revolted  against 
it;  the  Lingayets  owe  their  origin  to  their  revolt  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  caste;  the  Arya  Samajists,  the  Brahmos  etc., 
ignore  it.  But  any  organised  attempt  to  break  the  caste 
system  results  in  the  formation  of  newer  castes.  Those  who 
revolted  have  virtually  become  separate  castes  today. 

However,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  caste  is  merely 
an  instrument  of  oppression.  The  caste  is  to  a  Hindu  his 
club,  his  trade  union,  his  benefit  society.  It  offers  training  and 
work  to  its  members,  takes  care  of  widows  and  orphans,  pre¬ 
vents  exploitation  and  safeguards  customary  rights.  The  caste 
system  is  cooperative  and  not  competitive.  It  gives  a  fixed 
status  to  individuals  and  groups,  and  eliminates  conflicts  and 
rivalries.  It  has  given  a  wonderful  stability  to  Hindu  society. 
The  castes  live  within  themselves  where  nothing  else  lasts 
Dynasty  after  dynasty  tumbles  down;  revolution  succeeds 
revolution;  Hindu,  Pathan,  Moghul,  Mahratta,  Sikh  and 
English  are  all  masters  in  turn;  but  the  village  communities 
organised  on  caste  basis  remain  the  same.  Nor  should  it  be 
supposed  that  the  caste  system  was  made  by  the  Brahmins 
in  their  own  interests.  In  the  caste  hierarchy  the  Brahmins 
stand  highest  but  they  have  been  proverbially  poor.  They 
have  never  monopolised  wealth  and  power.  There  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  that  in  the  past  there  was  a  struggle  between  the  Brah¬ 
mins  and  the  Kshatriyas  but  it  was  not  like  the  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  the  priest  and  the  warrior  of  Mediaeval  Europe.  The 
Kshatriyas  have  disappeared  completely  from  India  but  the 
Brahmins  did  not  usurp  ruling  powers.  The  high  degree  of 
perfection  in  honesty,  purity,  character  and  sacrifice  insisted 
on  and  exacted  from  them,  is  really  remarkable. 

Any  anempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  caste  is  as  futile 
as  the  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  Hinduism.  Cenain  ideas 
of  magic  and  charm,  mantras,  totem  and  taboo,  and  cere¬ 
monial  purity  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  powers  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  through  food  and  drink,  even  by  touch.  These  ideas 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


HATOYAMA’S  SUCCESSOR 

From  Our  Correspondent  in  Japan 


TOKYO,  November 

CARTOONIST  recently  drew  Prime  Minister 
Hatoyama  sitting  in  a  chair  while  a  maid  packed  his 
suitcase.  The  caption  had  the  maid  ask,  “  How  many 
shirts  shall  I  put  in  for  the  Moscow  trip,  sir?”  And  Hatoyama 
replies,  “  Please  ask  Mr.  Kono.”  The  cartoon  sums  up  the 
situation,  past  and  present,  only  too  well. 

Ailing,  ageing  Hatoyama  has  sought  retirement.  Power¬ 
ful  businessmen  have  called  for  his  head.  His  own  party  is 
split  with  factionalism.  Conservatives  maintain  a  thin  three 
percent  popularity  lead  over  the  Socialists.  Even  Hatoyama’s 
redemption  of  his  pledge  to  bring  about  Russo-Japanese 
peace  boomeranged,  the  pact  signing  being  criticised  on  all 
sides.  He  is  Prime  Minister  only  because  there  has  been  no 
successor.  Ichiro  Kono,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  playing  a  would-be  kingmaker  role,  has  had  great 
trouble  in  finding  a  replacement  for  the  man  he  elevated, 
and  forced  to  remain  as  Liberal-Democrat  party  president, 
and  Prime  Minister. 

The  mission  of  the  Hatoyama  Cabinet  was  actually 
ended  when  it  ousted  the  Yoshida  Cabinet  three  years  ago. 
The  late  Bukichi  Miki,  an  authentic  kingmaker,  knew  that 
and  began  to  groom  the  party  secretary-general,  Nobusuke 
Kishi.  But  Miki  died.  His  death  delayed  the  retirement  of  a 
Hatoyama  who  could  not  come  off  stage  because  there  was 
no  one  to  either  plan  a  graceful  exit  or  set  the  next  scene. 
Kono  would  like  to  usurp  Miki’s  place  but  he  lacks  the 
strength  of  the  feudal-minded  old  politician  who  played  to 
the  hilt  his  successful  “  happo  bijin  ”  policy  (“  eight  wajrs  a 
beautiful  woman  ”),  that  is,  all  things  to  all  people.  Kono 
must  pick  up  a  mantle  so  far  unrelinquished,  the  secretary- 
general  position  still  held  by  Kishi.  Kishi  would  first  have  to 
have  a  new  post,  a  higher  post  too. 

But  two  outstanding  questions  in  domestic  politics  have 
just  received  significant,  if  anticipated,  answers.  Hatoyama 
will  retire  about  December  2,  his  successor  to  be  named 
December  5  when  the  Liberal-Democrat  Party  convenes. 
December  2  is  when  the  conservatives  hope  to  wind  up  the 
special  Diet  now  in  session.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  Japan’s 
current  leadership  state  that  the  announcement  came  through 
intermediaries,  not  from  the  outgoing  Hatoyama  himself. 

Kono  will  support  Kishi’s  bid  for  party  chieftain,  or 
failing  this,  will  back  a  “  fourth  candidate,”  meaning  he  re¬ 
fuses  support  to  Kishi’s  great  rivals.  Trade  Minister  Tanzan 
Ishibashi  or  the  Party  Executive  Board  Chairman,  Mitsujiro 
Ishii.  Kono  reasons  he  could  become  secretary-general  under 
Kishi  and  thus  have  party  control.  He  would  be  coordinator 
of  Diet  strategy,  press  spokesman,  election  campaign  direaor, 
legislation  determinator,  and  party  representative  in  talks 


with  the  Socialists.  He  could,  after  Kishi,  even  become 
premier. 

Anti-Kono  sentiment,  however,  is  strong.  It  keeps  him 
from  replacing  Hatoyama  and  it  could  be  a  mixed  blessing 
for  Kishi.  Many  who  support  Kishi  might  switch  unless  K(mo 
shows  that  his  support  does  not  presuppose  continued  control 
of  Cabinet  and  party.  Kono’s  strategy  is  to  line  up  pledged 
votes  beforehand  from  those  who  now  favour  Kishi’s  rivals. 
But  many  do  not  necessarily  support  his  “  single  candidate  ” 
principle  in  general  nor  Kishi  in  particular.  Ishibashi  and 
Ishii  strength  remains  unshaken.  Supporters  of  ex-Premier 
Yoshida  will  demand  a  written  name  ballot  on  December  5. 
Kishi  thus  must  almost  swamp  the  field  beforehand  or  watch 
his  chances  wane. 

Ishibashi  will  gain  most  from  any  Kishi  eclipse.  His 
strength  lies  in  wide  cabinet  experience,  knowledge  of 
domestic  politics  and  national  economics,  his  record  of  prewar 
liberalism  and  {postwar  non-truckling  obstinacy  to  General 
MacArthur  even  after  being  purged.  Kishi’s  only  political 
experience,  before  gaining  a  Diet  seat  in  1953,  consisted  of 
winning  as  a  handpicked  To  jo  candidate  in  1942,  and 
serving  in  the  Tojo  Cabinet.  He  too  was  purged;  in  faa, 
detained  in  Sugamo  Prison  temporarily,  as  a  war  crimes 
suspect.  What  conservatives  fail  to  realise  is  this:  the  next 
Prime  Minister  must  be  a  man  of  stature,  international  as 
well  as  domestic.  Yoshida  was  such  a  man.  Hatoyama  is  not. 
The  next  Prime  Minister  may  well  hold  office  when  Japan 
is  admitted  to  the  United  Nations.  He  must  not  only  appeal 
to  the  post-war  new  generation  of  voters  and  to  the  large, 
uncommitted  bloc,  but  he  must  also  hold  off  Socialist 
neutralist  policy  inroads. 

Japan  has  sagged  into  post-war  political  lethargy,  has 
slumped  into  insularity  of  habit  and  thought,  in  part  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  Occupation  stewardship,  when  the  nation  was 
protected  and  sheltered  and  allowed  to  grow  up  fatty  and 
apathetic  to  world  realities  and  responsibilities. 

The  nation  cannot  play  a  key  role,  make  decisions,  and 
take  international  stands  of  stature  on  controversial  world 
issues  so  long  as  the  ruling  party  persists  in  irresponsible 
political  gaming,  so  long  as  weak,  transitional  governments 
preclude  leadership  of  major  import.  Japan  should  profit 
from  the  self-determination  it  now  enjoys,  gain  from  the 
events  in  Hungary,  Poland,  the  Middle  East  by  being  forth¬ 
right  in  choosing  its  next  Prime  Minister  in  terms  of  the 
nation’s  overall  interests  as  a  free  nation,  with  an  eye  on  the 
geographical  proximity  to  the  Communist  East  and  its  re¬ 
lations  with  the  West,  and  not  in  terms  of  political  cliques, 
intra-party  factionalism,  or  overweening  personal  ambitions. 
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CEYLON  IN  INDIA’S  SHADOW 


From  A  Correspondent  in  Colombo 


The  left-wing  Government  of  Premier  Solomon  Bandaran- 
aike  has  completed  its  first  half-year  in  office,  and  the 
broad  pattern  of  policy  is  now  clear.  Even  a  brief 
examination  of  the  new  administration’s  activities  suggests  a 
comparison  with  neighbouring  India.  In  its  foreign  as  well  as 
its  domestic  economic  policies,  there  is  a  striking  similarity. 

One  of  the  first  decisions  of  the  Bandaranaike  Govern¬ 
ment  was  to  seek  friendly  relations  with  Communist  nations. 
This  was  followed  up  with  the  dispatch  of  a  Government 
delegation  to  Moscow  and  Peking  where  it  was  agreed  at 
discussions  with  officials  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ments  that  there  should  be  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  early  negotiations  on  trade  and  economic  and 
technical  assistance.  The  agreements  reached  at  these  discus¬ 
sions  have  been  ratified  by  Colombo. 

Bandaranaike’s  policy  of  friendship  with  Communist 
countries  while  maintaining  her  normal  cordial  relations  with 
the  western  democracies  is  just  about  identical  with  the  policy 
followed  by  Nehru’s  India. 

In  the  field  of  economic  policy,  the  new  Ceylon  Govern¬ 
ment  had  laid  down  that  its  general  policies  would  be 
Socialist.  Basic  industry  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  while  encouragement  would  be  given  to  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  field  open  for  it.  Here  too,  the  Indian  parallel  is 
a  close  one.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  new  Minister  of 
Industries  announced  that  the  previous  right-wing  adminis¬ 
tration’s  decision  to  sell  exploiting  concessions  for  extensive 
deposits  of  ilmenite-bearing  beach  sands  to  private  enterprise 
was  reversed,  and  that  the  exploitation  of  these  mineral 
deposits  would  be  undertaken  by  the  State. 

The  attitude  towards  national  economic  planning  brings 
up  another  parallel.  A  National  Planning  Council  has  been 
set  up  to  advise  the  Cabinet  on  the  economic  development  of 
the  country  in  all  spheres,  and  the  first  decision  made  by  the 
Council,  presumably  at  the  instance  of  the  Prime  Minister 
who  is  the  Council’s  chairman,  is  that  a  group  of  members  of 
the  Council  should  immediately  visit  India  to  study  at  first 
hand  the  Indian  precedent  in  economic  planning.  So  far,  the 
new  Government  has  not  been  able  to  make  much  headway 
in  tackling  the  many  economic  problems  that  face  it.  But  it 
would  be  correct  to  say  that  the  Government  is  aware  that 
its  future  will  balance  on  its  economic  policies. 

It  was  its  failure  in  the  economic  field  that  brought  about 
the  downfall  of  the  United  National  Party  Government,  and 
the  problems  that  became  thornier  through  successive  regimes 
of  UNP  leadership  have  by  no  means  eased  in  their  com¬ 
plexity.  As  in  India,  the  Government  here  has  come  to  accept 
the  view  that  the  State  must  necessarily  play  a  dominant  role 
in  economic  development  if  . there  is  to  be  any  significant  pro- 
gre.ss.  To  leave  the  job  for  private  enterprise  is  to  court 
political  disaster. 

The  new  foreign  policy  can  be  expected  to  assist  the 
Government  materially  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  economic 
objectives.  The  previous  administration  which  frowned  on 
close  contacts  with  Communist  states  thereby  denied  itself 
what  economic  assistance  it  could  get  from  these  nations. 
Bandaranaike’s  policy  of  friendship  with  Moscow  and  its 


allies  has  already  brought  definite  promises  of  assistance  in 
the  economic  field.  An  agreement  for  technical  assistance 
from  Czechoslovakia  has  already  been  signed,  while  negotia¬ 
tions  are  to  begin  on  economic  and  technical  aid  agreements 
with  Russia  and  China.  The  policy  of  being  neutral  in  the 
cold  war  between  West  and  East  while  being  friendly  with 
both  has  paid  economic  dividends  for  many  countries  in  Asia, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  Ceylon  should  not  share  in  these 
benefits. 

In  the  economic  sphere,  the  new  policies  bear  the  distinct 
impress  of  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Bandaranaike,  who,  even  as  long  as  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
was  described  by  political  commentators  as  “  Ceylon’s  de  luxe 
edition  of  Nehru.”  The  Socialist  flavour  of  its  economic 
policies  can  also  be  traced  to  some  degree  to  the  presence 
within  Mr.  Bandaranaike’s  Government  of  a  few  politicians 
who  have  been  active  in  the  Marxist  movement  in  this 
country. 

Two  key  Ministers  belong  to  this  band.  One  is  in  charge 
of  Industries  while  the  other  handles  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
portfolio.  Among  the  proposals  made  by  the  Minister  of  Food 
and  Agriculture  is  a  plan  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  paddy 
land  tenure  system  on  lines  which  would  give  considerable 
advantages  to  tenant  farmers  as  against  landlords.  These  pro¬ 
posals  to  be  soon  discussed  by  the  cabinet  have  been  criticised 
in  the  country  as  savouring  strongly  of  Communist  methods 
of  agrarian  reform.  Another  ex-Marxist,  a  junior  Minister, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Government  delegation  which 
visited  Russia  and  China  recently  is  strongly  advocating  the 
grouping  of  Ceylon’s  peasant  paddy  lands  under  a  cooperative 
system  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  Chinese  Communists. 

PAKISTAN 

British  Integrity 

From  Our  Karachi  Correspondent 

Notwithstanding  widespread  indignation,  stimulated  by 
a  Press  unanimously  and  unmistakably  sympathetic  towards 
Egypt,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  British  in  Pakistan  have,  in 
their  daily  affairs,  suffered  greatly  as  a  consequence  of  Sir 
Anthony  Eden’s  miscalculations.  What  seems  likely  at  the 
present  time  to  be  far  more  destructive  of  British  influence 
and  prestige  is  the  evidence,  which  in  recent  months  has 
accumulated  with  a  distressing  rapidity,  of  a  decline  in  in¬ 
tegrity  and  capacity  for  work.  In  other  days,  when  the  British 
were  accused  of  cherishing  certain  offensive  notions,  both  with 
respect  to  morals  and  action,  they  could  and  did  reply :  “  We 
are  at  least  industrious  and  efficient  and  our  word  is  our 
bond.”  This  was  a  challenge  difficult  to  meet,  but  as  time 
passes  there  are  signs  of  its  being  less  well-founded. 

It  is,  for  example,  unpleasing  to  learn  that  not  long  ago, 
a  London  merchant  house,  said  to  be  respectable,  badly  and 
unashamedly  defaulted  in  a  transaction  of  some  magnitude. 
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and  technical,  which  is  always  clear  proof  of  efficiency  and 
which  always  leads  to  bigger  and  better  business  These  are 
the  kind  of  questions  being  asked  in  Pakistan ;  the  answers 
are  not  always  found  to  be  satisfactory  and  much  of  the  fault 
lies  at  home. 

Not  long  ago  a  Karachi  newspaper  published  the  results 
of  some  enquiries  into  the  pattern  of  Pakistan’s  trade.  These 
enquiries  were  prompted  by  the  Egyptian  affair  and  the 
motives  are  not  difficult  to  realise,  especially  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  in  spite  of  trade  agreements  and  a  policy  of 
trade  diversification.  Great  Britain  has  never  lost  its 
prominence  in  Pakistan’s  foreign  business.  Tradition,  habit 
and  prolonged  familiarity  with  British  standards  and  methods 
have  much  to  do  with  this  but  for  Great  Britain  to  rely  upon 
these  circumstances  is  to  live  upon  moral  capital  in  the  most 
reckless  fashion.  Eminent  authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom 
have  already  observed  that  that  is  exactly  what  Great  Britain 
is  doing. 

The  edifice  of  British  trade  and  industry  is  doubtless  still 
imposing  and  the  structure  still  robust,  but  the  chinks  and 
crevices  are  visible  and  the  time  to  repair  them  is  now.  For 
this  purpose,  the  indispensable  instruments  are  hard  work  and 
high  princ^les  and  unless  these  are  brou^t  quickly  into  use, 
British  prosperity  and  power  will  be  standing  into  danger. 
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Asian  Relations  Under  Strain 

From  Charles  Meeking 
(Eastern  World  Canberra  Correspondent) 


for  the  obvious  reason  that  implementing  the  contract, 
made  with  a  Karachi  party  of  good  standing,  would 
have  put  them  to  loss.  The  offence  was  aggravated  by  the 
plainly  specious  excuses  put  forward  to  justify  this  breach  of 
commercial  morality.  In  Karachi  itself,  well-authenticated 
instances  are  reported  of  British  firms,  considered  to  be  of 
high  repute,  being  involved  in  practices  either  sharp  or 
negligent. 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  dis¬ 
agreeable  matters  must  be  attributed  to  the  incompetence  of 
the  men  on  the  spot,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  a  decline  in  the 
companies  themselves  on  the  other.  As  to  the  first,  it  is 
generally  recognised  that  changed  circumstances  have  brought 
about  difficulties  of  recruitment  of  personnel.  The  inducements 
as  well  as  the  compulsions  to  live  and  work  in  the  East  are 
not  the  same  as  they  once  were,  although  domestic  and  per¬ 
sonal  problems  which  are  inseparable  from  a  career  abroad 
remain,  air  travel  and  radio  notwithstanding. 

If,  therefore,  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  satisfactory  men 
it  is  not  altogether  surprising,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would 
be  wrong  to  convey  the  impression  that  British  business  in 
Pakistan  has  entirely  fallen  into  inefficient  or  dishonest  hands. 
In  the  first  place,  the  work  done  by  British  banks,  insurance 
companies  and  major  industrial  enterprise  betrays  no  loss  of 
skill  or  integrity.  In  the  second  place,  even  where  there  are 
indications  of  decline,  it  is  fair  to  ask  how  much  of  the 
responsibility  lies  in  the  United  Kingdom  itself.  Is  it  still 
incontrovertible  that  British  goods  are  better  than  all  the  rest 
and  that  their  generally  higher  prices  are  justified?  Is  it  not 
true  that  lower  production  per  worker,  in  Great  Britain,  has 
raised  prices  and  prolonged  delivery  periods?  Do  those  who 
deal  with  British  firms  get  that  kind  of  service,  administrative 


Although  the  Australian  Cabinet  was  unanimous  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  R.  G.  Menzies,  when  he 
announced  that  Australia  endorsed  the  British-French  action 
in  Egypt,  there  was  some  concern,  in  and  out  of  the  Ministry, 
at  the  possible  repercassions  in  Asia.  Officials  looking  after 
the  Australian  end  of  the  Colombo  Plan,  others  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Trade  who  have  been  cultivating  Asian  markets  for 
Australian  manufacturers  and  foodstuffs,  were  uneasy. 

At  a  nioment  when  a  distinguished  Canberra  gathering, 
including  Dame  Pattie  Menzies  and  Ministers,  was  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  the  new  Ambassador  for  Indonesia,  Dr. 
Helmi,  and  his  wife,  a  crowd  in  Jakarta  was  burning  down 
the  British  Information  Library,  and  Qantas  and  BOAC 
planes  were  being  refused  refuelling  facilities  at  Jakarta  air¬ 
port.  It  was  apparent  to  most  informed  Australians  that  the 
situation  would  call  for  careful  reappraisal  of  Australian- 
Asian  relations  if  and  when  the  Middle  East  problem  was 
solved  permanently. 

Mr.  Menzies  showed  early  recognition  of  this  fact.  In  his 
statement  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  November  8 
he  said,  with  an  eye  on  the  Asian  diplomats  in  their  special 
seats  in  the  Hou.se,  that  “  there  could  be  no  greater  trag^y  in 
the  world  than  for  it  to  become  settled  doctrine  that  the  great 
nations  of  Asia  and  the  great  European  and  neo-European 
nations  have  conflicting  interests,  and  that  they  must,  there¬ 
fore,  accept  conflict  about  them  as  inevitable.  We  in  Australia 
do  not  believe  that,  in  world  matters,  the  interests  of  India 
must  be  in  conflict  with  those  of  Australia  or  the  interests  of 
Asia  in  conflict  with  those  of  Europe.  Statesmanship  requires 
that  we  should  all  swiftly  bring  ourselves  to  an  understanding 
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that  the  world  is  one,  and  that  ordinary  human  beings  all 
around  the  world  have  similar  interests  and  the  same  dignified 
and  human  ambitions.” 

This  view  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  views  of  several 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  a  few  weeks  earlier  on 
the  Indonesian  claim  to  West  Irian.  The  intemperate  speeches 
evoked  some  resentment  in  Jakarta,  and  made  it  more  urgent 
than  ever  that  Mr.  Menzies  should  pay  his  promised  visit  to 
Indonesia,  and  that  a  parliamentary  delegation  should  also 
ascertain  some  facts  about  the  neighbour  republic. 

A  Labour  member  said  that  President  Sukarno  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  a  bid  to  obtain  American  support,  but  had 
been  feted  by  Communists  in  Peking,  where  Communist 
China  was  using  Indonesia  as  a  pawn  in  its  own  game.  A 
back-bench  Government  supporter  said  “  we  should  be  utterly 
foolish  not  to  take  the  strongest  possible  stand  against  New 
Guinea  becoming  part  of  Indonesia,”  and  one  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  even  suggested  that  if  Indonesians  gained  West  Irian 
“  they  will  use  every  avenue  that  malice  can  suggest  and  every 
artifice  that  ingenuity  can  devise  to  undermine  the  allegiance 
that  the  New  Guinea  people  undoubtedly  feel  at  present  for 
the  Australian  administration.”  There  was  a  slight  return 
towards  common  sense  and  balance  when  the  Minister  for 
Territories,  Mr.  Paul  Hasluck,  said  that  “  the  imperialism  of 
Indonesia,  or,  if  you  like,  the  imperialism  of  the  Dutch,  is  a 
lesser  consideration  in  deciding  how  to  do  the  right  thing  than 
are  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  indigenous  people.” 

It  is  known  in  Canberra  that  Australian  policy  on  Asia 
is  causing  a  good  deal  of  concern  in  the  Department  of 
External  Affairs,  and  that  there  is  considerable  division  of 
opinion  among  the  senior  officials  who  offer  the  Government 
advice  on  policy. 

Early  in  the  Egyptian  crisis  it  appeared  that  some  sectors 
of  public  opinion  which  normally  support  the  Menzies  Liberal 
Government  were  in  agreement  with  the  Labour  party’s  policy 
on  the  issue,  expressed  by  Dr.  H.  V.  Evatt  with  points  similar 
to  those  made  by  Mr.  Gaitskell  in  Britain.  Later,  however, 
there  appeared  to  be  some  growing  support  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  although  it  was  difficult  to  assess  its  volume.  There  was 
a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  Mr.  Menzies  had  originally 
suggested  himself,  on  his  return  from  his  mission  to  Cairo, 
the  action  taken  by  Britain  and  France,  that  he  had  em¬ 
phasised  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  and  that  this  explained 
both  his  confidence  in  the  outcome  and  his  unconcern  at  the 
failure  of  Britain  to  consult  the  other  members  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  before  moving. 

In  the  meantime  the  crisis  has  given  a  sharper  point  to 
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the  review  of  Australian  defence  strategy  and  needs  which, 
according  to  official  statements,  has  been  in  progress.  This 
review  follows  some  curious  disclosures,  through  the  par¬ 
liamentary  public  accounts  committee,  of  overlapping  and 
unpreparedness.  It  was  made  more  essential  by  the  fact  that 
the  SEATO  Council  will  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Canberra, 
probably  in  March.  Its  recommendations  on  defence  policy 
may  be  crucial  for  Australia. 

UNITED  STATES 

President’s  Outlook 

From  David  C.  Williams 
(Eastern  World  Washington  Correspondent) 

The  American  people  demonstrated  on  November  6  that 
they  “  like  Ike,”  but  like  him  with  a  Democratic  Congress 
rather  than  a  Republican.  And,  indeed,  although  the  President 
called  for  a  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
he  himself  seemed  happier  with  the  Democratic  Congress  of 
1955-56  than  with  the  Republican  Congress  which  came  in 
with  him  in  1952. 

In  Asian  policy,  as  in  other  fields,  the  President  now  has 
added  authority  to  develop  the  lines  of  action  upon  which  he 
had  already  embarked.  The  recent  emphasis  upon  friendship 
with  the  “  neutralist  ”  nations  of  Asia  is  likely  to  be  con¬ 
tinued.  It  was  not  without  significance,  for  example,  that  the 
visit  to  Washington  of  President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  was 
included  in  a  film  of  the  highlights  of  Eisenhower’s  first  four 
years  in  office  which  was  telecast  the  night  before  the  election. 
Now  official  Washington  is  looking  forward  to  the  visit  of 
Prime  Minister  Nehru,  scheduled  for  December. 

American  consent,  if  not  actual  support,  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations  seems  likely 
in  the  next  year  or  two — perhaps  even  American  recognition 
of  the  Peking  Government.  The  China  Lobby,  now  calling 
itself  “  The  Committee  of  One  Million,”  will  fight  this  to  the 
last  ditch.  A  number  of  Republican  candidates  in  the  recent 
election  charged  their  Democratic  opponents  with  “  softness  ” 
towards  the  Chinese  Communists,  and  Democratic  candidates 
(likewise  the  Democratic  Party  platform)  were  at  pains  to 
seem  just  as  “  hard  ”  as  their  Republican  opponents.  The 
President,  however,  has  never  considered  non-recognition  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  as  in  the  long-range  interest  of  the 
United  States.  While  he  has  not  pressed  the  matter,  he  has 
been  careful  to  see  that  the  door  to  UN  admission  and/or 
recognition  has  never  been  completely  closed. 

Thus  the  programme  adopted  by  the  Republican  Conven¬ 
tion  at  San  Francisco  in  August  was  carefully  worded  to  leave 
the  door  to  China  slightly  ajar.  This  was  done  at  the  insistence 
of  the  President,  through  his  personal  emissary  at  the  Con¬ 
vention.  Confidently  expecting  re-election,  the  President  did 
not  wish  his  hands  tied  in  any  way  in  case  he  should  decide 
that  American  interests  made  the  admission  to  the  UN,  or 
even  the  recognition,  of  the  mainland  Government  desirable. 

First  in  the  case  of  Yugoslavia,  and  more  recently  in  the 
case  of  Poland,  the  United  States  has  shown  that  it  is  willing 
to  accept  and  even  to  aid  Communist  governments  which  seek 
their  own  national  goals,  rather  than  serve  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  is  keen  regret  here,  much  privately  expressed 
and  some  publicly,  that  the  march  of  events  in  Hungary  went 
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further  than  this,  and  threatened  the  restoration  of  non- 
Communist  government.  The  American  Government  and 
people  would  naturally  prefer  to  see  democratic,  freely- 
elected  governments  in  eastern  Europe,  but  to  go  this  far  at 
this  period  is  seen  as  certain  to  provoke  Soviet  alarm  and 
counter-measures — as  happened  tragically  in  Hungary.  More 
friendly  relations  with  Communist  China  would  be  fully  con¬ 
sistent,  therefore,  with  the  trend  of  policy  toward  the  satellite 
states  of  eastern  Europe. 

The  President  may  also  be  expected  to  continue,  and 
somewhat  increase,  the  present  programme  of  coop>eration  in 
the  economic  development  of  the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  Some  Administration  leaders,  notably 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  American  Ambassador  to  the  UN,  are 
known  to  favour  channelling  more  American  funds  into  the 
UN  technical  assistance  programme,  and  America  may  even 
swing  around  to  support  of  the  proposed  Special  UN  Fund 
for  Economic  Development  (SUNFED)  or  something  very 
like  it. 

This  is  a  catalogue  of  good  intentions,  and  the  President's 
intentions  have  generally  been  good.  His  weakness  has  been 
that  he  too  often  fails  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  carry  out 
these  intentions — and  that,  when  he  has  sought  to,  he  has 
found  a  majority  of  his  own  fellow-Republicans  unsympa¬ 
thetic  to  them.  Considering  his  age  and  his  two  serious  ill¬ 
nesses,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  President  will  be  more  forceful 
and  energetic  in  his  second  four  years  than  in  his  first.  Indeed, 
once  the  impact  of  his  landslide  victory  has  worn  off,  he  is 
likely  to  find  it  more  difficult  to  achieve  his  objectives,  even 
if  he  pursues  them  more  diligently  than  in  the  past. 

Since  more  people  worship  the  rising  than  the  setting 
sun,  the  influence  of  Vice-President  Nixon  seems  certain  to 
grow  and  that  of  the  President  to  decline — particularly  since, 
given  the  state  of  the  President’s  health,  this  ambitious  and 
energetic  young  man  may  inherit  the  White  House  at  any 
time.  However,  for  the  first  session  of  Congress,  the  existence 
of  a  Democratic  majority  will  be  a  bar  to  Nixon’s  ambitions. 
A  majority  of  Democrats  will  cooperate  with  Eisenhower, 
but  they  have  no  confidence  in  his  Vice-President. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  November  election  was  the 
victory  of  D.  S.  Saund,  a  naturalised  American  who  emigrated 
to  California  from  the  Punjab  region  of  India  as  a  young 
man.  He  will  be  the  first  Asian-American  to  take  a  seat  in 
Congress.  A  Democrat,  he  won  in  a  normally  Republican 
constituency  against  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Cochrane  Odum,  one 
of  America’s  aviation  pioneers  and  the  wife  of  a  multi¬ 
millionaire.  The  contest  attracted  nation-wide  attention. 
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festivals,  concerts,  theatres. 

Medical  care 

spas  and  sanatoria  renowned  for 
their  medical  treatment. 

Further  information  available  from 
all  travel  agencies.  Swiss  Embassies, 
Legations,  Consulates. 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  REVIEW  , 

(Issued  monthly  since  1921) 

Covers  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  relating  to  labour 
and  provides  a  means  of  following  social  and  economic 
progress  throughout  the  world.  A  supplement,  inserted 
in  each  number,  contains  statistics  of  employment  un¬ 
employment,  consumer  prices,  wages,  hours  of  work  etc. 

A  specimen  copy  of  the  "  Review  "  end  e  ceteloque  of  Inter- 
netlonel  Labour  Office  publications  will  be  forwarded  on  application 
to  the  International  Labour  Office,  Geneva,  Swltierland. 

The  "  International  Labour  Review  "  may  alto  be  obtained  from 
the  publishers  In  the  United  Kingdom,  Messrs,  George  Allen  end 
Unwin  Ltd.,  Ruskin  House,  40  Museum  Street,  London,  W.C.I, 
Annual  eubeeriptioni  3et.0d.;  ta.ooi  tw.f.24. 

Single  Copies!  3e.6d.|  $0.60;  tw.f.2,40. 

(Published  in  English,  French,  and  Spaisish  editions* 


Swiss  National  Tourist  Office 

Bahnhofplatz  9,  Zurich, 

London  office :  458/9  Strand,  W.C.2 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Fourth  World  Buddhist  Congr^s 

The  fourth  World  Buddhist  Congress  opened  in  Kat¬ 
mandu  on  November  15.  King  Mahendra  of  Nepal  delivered 
the  inaugural  address  and  Tanka  Prasad  Acharya,  Prime 
Minister  of  Nepal  and  Chairman  of  the  reception  committee, 
welcomed  the  delegates  to  the  congress. 

The  inaugural  session  was  attended  by  about  25,000 
people  and  nearly  400  delegates  from  40  countries  including 
India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Indonesia  and  others.  The  15-member 
Chinese  Buddhist  delegation  at  the  congress  was  headed  by 
Shirob  Jaltso,  Chairman  of  the  Chinese  Buddhist  Association. 
G.  P.  Malalasekara,  President  of  the  World  Fellowship  of 
Buddhists,  proposed  in  his  speech  that  President  Eisenhower 
and  Mr.  Bulganin  should  hold  talks  in  the  interests  of  world 
peace. 

Archaeological  Diacoveriee  in  China 

An  ancient  city  wall  3,300  years  old  has  been  discovered 
at  Chengchow  by  an  archaeological  team  now  exploring  the 
site.  This  is  the  oldest  city  wall  found  in  China  and  has  been 
dated  to  the  early  Shang  dynasty  (1,700  BC  to  1,200  bc).  The 
wall  is  from  4  to  17  metres  wide  and  in  some  places  reaches 
20  metres  in  width. 

Fragments  of  the  city  wall  were  first  discovered  last  year. 
Most  parts  of  the  city  wall,  as  well  as  the  ancient  city  itself, 
lie  buried  beneath  Chengchow  city.  Its  age  was  fixed  by  a  study 
of  the  bones  and  relics  discovered  inside  or  near  the  city  wall 
and  a  comparison  of' the  earth  of  the  city  wall  with  other 


Prime  Ministers  confer.  Dr.  AH  Sastroamidjojo  of  Indonesia  photo¬ 
graphed  with  Mr.  H.  S.  Suhrawardy  of  Pakistan  in  Karachi  last 
month 


Shang  dynasty  earth  buildings  discovered  earlier  in  Cheng¬ 
chow.  Altogether  over  10,000  ancient  buildings  and  relics  have 
been  found  around  the  buried  ancient  city  in  the  past  3  years 
in  Chengchow,  a  centre  of  ancient  Chinese  civilisation.  They 
include  ancient  tombs,  workshops,  tools,  weapons  and  works 
of  art. 

We«t-lrian  Week 

At  the  beginning  of  last  month  an  official  West-Irian 
Week  was  held  in  Jogjakarta  to  draw  attention  to  the  West- 
Irian  issue  and  to  convince  the  world  that  Indonesia’s  pro¬ 


clamation  of  independence  of  August  17,  1945  covered  the 
former  Netherlan^-Indies  including  the  territory  of  West- 

Irian 

Ninth  Unesco  Conference 

Unesco’s  first  General  Conference  to  be  held  in  Asia 
took  place  last  month  at  New  Delhi  in  the  Vigyan  Bhavan,  an 
impressive  new  conference  hall  constructed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  and  inaugurated  by  Unesco. 


Dr.  Luther  H.  Evans,  Unesco  Director  General,  in  his 
address  to  the  delegates,  enumerated  some  important  projects 


Mr.  Nehru  at  the  Unesco  conference.  Dr.  Luther  Evans,  the 
Director-General,  is  seen  talking  to  Maulana  Azad,  the  Indian 
Minister  of  Education,  who  was  elected  president  of  the  conference 

to  be  put  before  the  Conference,  one  dealing  with  the  further¬ 
ing  of  cultural  understanding  between  East  and  West.  Dr. 
Evans  foresaw  increased  emphasis  on  Asia  and  its  problems 
in  Unesco’s  programme. 

Support  for  the  concentration  of  Unesco’s  programme  on 
essential  activities  and  these  major  projects  has  already  been 
revealed  in  the  opening  meetings  of  the  Conference.  Events 
in  Europe  and  in  the  Middle  East  have  also  drawn  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  delegates.  The  delegate  of  Egypt  asked  the  Conference 
to  condemn  Franco-British  intervention  in  Egypt,  but  a 
number  of  other  delegates,  while  deploring  the  present  turn 
of  international  affairs,  stressed  that  Unesco  should  not  stray 
from  its  given  objectives. 

Voting  on  a  resolution  presented  by  the  United  States 
delegation,  the  Conference  decided  by  a  31  to  16  vote,  to 
suspend  action  on  a  proposal  to  exclude  the  representative  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  and  to  admit  the  representative  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China.  A  counter-resolution  introduced 
by  the  Soviet  delegation  had  proposed  invalidating  the  Re¬ 
public  of  China’s  delegation. 

The  Indian  Minister  of  Education,  Maulana  Azad,  was 
elected  president  of  the  General  Conference. 

Hong  Kong  Squatter  Restrictions 

A  fresh  attempt  is  being  made  to  restrict  further  squatter 
developments  in  Hong  Kong.  The  Government  has  completed 
a  survey  of  rooftop  squatters,  now  numbering  about  63,500.  ( 

Huts  and  mat  sheds  erected  on  tenement  roofs  form  a  danger 
to  health,  due  to  the  lack  of  sanitation,  and  are  very  liable  to 
catch  fire.  The  Government  last  month  issued  regulations  for¬ 
bidding  the  erection  of  further  rooftop  huts.  i 
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Around  the  World  in 
Wanderer  III 

ERIC  C  HISCOCK 

Eric  Hiscock  and  his  wife  sailed  round 
the  world,  with  no  crew  to  help  them,  in  an  8-ton 
sloop — ^thc  smallest  vessel  to  have  achieved 
this  feat.  Here  is  the  exciting  story  of  their 
13,000-mile,  three-year  voyage  in  Wanderer  III. 
Illustrated  25s.  net 


Undertone»$  of  War 

EDMUND  BLUNDEN 

The  author  contributes  a  new  Preface 
to  his  famous  recollections  of  the  1914-1918  War. 
Undertones  is  a  poet’s  book,  written  in  a 
poet’s  prose,  with  a  countryman’s  eye  for 
nature  and  a  large  Shakespearian  understanding 
of  the  ways  of  the  soldier. 

World’s  Classics  medium  volume  6s.  net 


Welsh  Short  Stories 

Selected  with  an  Introduction  by 
GWYN  JONES 

‘Here,  at  less  than  threepence  a  tale,  are 
26  of  the  choicest  stories  that  have  come 
out  of  Wales  since  the  Welsh  took  over  from 
the  Irish  the  writing  of  English  literature.’ 
Western  Mail 

World’s  Classics  medium  volume  6s.  net 


The  Challenge  of  Change 

LAURENCE  THOMPSON 

Mr.  Thompson  had  special  facilities 
to  report  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s 
Study  Conference  at  Oxford.  This  book  is 
a  stimulating  discussion  of  the  Conference 
theme:  the  impact  of  industrialization  on 
society  in  various  Commonwealth  countries. 
Laminated  paper  cover  5s.  net 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


BOOKS  on  thi 

Lokamanya  Tilak  by  D.  V.  Tahmankar  (John  Murray, 

16i.  6i.) 

An  intimate  understanding  between  Britain  and  India  is 
today  perhaps  more  essential  than  ever.  Much  of  Indian 
history  as  seen  through  English  eyes  is  unhelpful  as  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  what  India  is  and  stands  for.  Mr.  Tahmankar’s 
biography  of  Tilak,  Indian  nation-builder  par  excellence,  is 
therefore  a  timely  contribution. 

To  the  British,  Tilak  was  the  Father  of  Indian  Unrest, 
while  Gandhi  described  him  as  the  Maker  of  the  Modern  India. 
So  wide  a  gulf  between  the  two  approaches,  though  perhaps 
without  much  real  difference  in  substance,  was  and  still  remains 
a  major  cause  of  Indo-British  misunderstanding.  Bal 
Gangadhar  Tilak  was  for  many  years  the  head  and  main¬ 
spring  of  Indian  “  agitation  ”  before  Gandhi  came  to  the 
helm.  Tilak  was  called  Lokamanya,  the  “  beloved  leader  of 
the  people,”  as  later  Gandhi  was  called  Mahatma,  the  “  great 
soul.”  These  popular  titles  were  conferred  on  them  at  a 
time  when  they  were  being  unremittingly  reviled  and 
persecuted  by  the  British  authorities.  Today  in  an  India 
freed  from  British  domination,  much  of  the  English  rendering 
of  India’s  history  is  being  discarded:  Tilak  and  Gandhi  have 
a  secure  niche  in  the  thoughts  of  the  new  India,  and  remain 
a  permanent  influence  in  its  practice. 

Tilak  was  born  in  Maharashtra  in  1856,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  great  Indian  revolt  known  as  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  living 
a  life  full  of  struggles  as  teacher,  lawyer,  journalist,  social 
worker,  scholar  and  author,  as  well  as  the  chief  political 
leader.  His  whole  life  is  an  illustration  that  India  was  at  no 
time  the  quiescent  subject  nation  as  she  is  so  often  depicted. 
Tilak  grew  up  amid  tales  of  the  so-called  “  Mutiny  ”  (which 
to  Indians  has  always  been  a  genuine  revolt)  and  the  heroic 
kingdoms  of  Maharashtra.  He  knew  Phadke,  who  led  an 
armed  revolt  in  Poona,  in  1878-79,  and  even  took  a  few 
lessons  in  markmanship  from  him.  But  Tilak  himself,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  other  friends,  chose  the  path  of  national 
awakening  through  education  and  agitation. 

This  year  India  celebrated  the  centenary  of  Tilak’s  birth, 
the  entire  nation  paying  homage  to  the  leader  who  coined  the 
slogan  “  Swaraj  (freedom)  is  my  birthright,  and  I  will  have 
it.”  Tilak  entered  public  life  as  early  as  1 880,  when  he  began 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper  in  Poona,  and  before  many 
years,  was  regarded  as  an  all-India  figure.  But  it  was  in  1908 
that  the  whole  of  India  was  stirred  by  Tilak’s  trial  in  Bombay 
for  supporting  the  “  ideology  of  the  bomb.”  He  was 
sentenced  to  six  years’  transportation  on  a  charge  of  writing 
two  “  seditious  ”  articles. 

Following  a  bomb  incident  in  Bengal,  and  the  subsequent 
repression  and  retaliatory  measures  of  the  Government,  Tilak 
wrote  that  the  one  real  and  lasting  method  of  stopping  bombs 
was  to  start  granting  self-rule.  He  did  not  approve  of 
violence,  but  neither  did  he  pretend  to  be  shocked  by  it ; 
instead  of  admonishing  those  whose  cause  was  just,  however 
mistaken  their  methods,  he  pointed  an  accusing  finger  at  the 
foreign  rulers.  This  was  the  incipient  revolutionary  upsurge 
without  bombs  on  which  Gandhi  subsequently  built  his 
movements  of  non-violent  non -cooperation.  It  forms  part 
of  the  historical  continuity  of  Indian  policy  right  down  to 
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the  present  day. 

Till  now,  there  has  not  existed  in  English  any  full-length 
biography  of  this  key  figure  of  modem  India.  In  being 
published  in  this  country,  Mr.  Tahmankar’s  book  is  therefore 
a  pioneer  work  of  its  kind.  Students  of  Indian  history  and 
politics  will  find  it  valuable  both  as  a  source-book  and  as  an 
aid  to  the  interpretation  of  events  in  the  Tilak  period. 

K.  P.  Ghosh 

China's  Courts  and  Concubines  by  Bernard  Llewellyn 

(Allen  and  Unwin,  18r.) 

In  this  book,  Bernard  Llewellyn  chooses  fifteen  people 
from  the  three  thousand  years  of  China’s  recorded  history, 
and  tells  the  stories  of  their  lives  and  times.  Most  of  the  hfteen 
are  concubines,  most  of  them  very  near  to  the  throne,  and 
influencing  very  considerably  the  lives  of  the  emperors  they 
served,  and  the  times  they  lived  through.  The  time  span 
covered  by  these  biographies  and  the  periods  they  highlight 
covers  two  thousand  five  hundred  years,  the  first  Hsi  Shih, 
the  concubine  sent  to  the  ruler  of  the  state  of  Wu  by  his 
enemy  the  king  of  Yiieh,  to  act  in  the  interests  of  her  own 
country,  the  last,  the  Empress  Dowager,  Tzu  Hsi. 

A  bibliographical  section  gives  in  considerable  detail 
notes  and  the  sources  for  the  stories.  The  sources  are  all,  as 
Mr.  Llewellyn  freely  admits  in  his  introduction,  secondary. 
We  are  always  hearing  of  the  wealth  of  untranslated  litera¬ 
ture,  the  huge  gaps  in  the  work  of  oriental  scholarship  in  the 
West ;  Mr.  Llewellyn  has  served  us  up  with  material,  in  an 
eminently  palatable  form,  which  has  been  gathered  from  the 
pages  of  books  "  in  our  great  libraries  gathering  the  dust.”  It 
is  never  used — a  friend  cut  the  pages  of  a  translation  of  Sun- 
tzu  published  in  1910  in  the  Bodleian  last  week — but  it  is 
there,  a  great  deal  more  of  it  than  sometimes  even  the  expert 
himself  suspects. 

In  his  prefatory  note,  Mr.  Llewellyn  tries  to  steer  off  the 
sinologue.  It  might  perhaps  prove  a  salutary  experience  for 
the  specialist  to  read  this  book,  for  he  becomes  so  imbued  with 
his  technical  jargon — and  that  of  the  Chinese  translator  or 
scholar  becomes,  somehow,  so  much  more  meaningless  and 
incomprehensible  to  the  intelligent  general  reader  than  that 
of  most  fields.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  entirely  without  value 
if  more  Llewellyns,  half  in  the  held,  half  out,  were  to  act  as 
middlemen  in  interpreting  and  making  known  these  aspects 
of  the  civilisations  of  the  East.  But  they  would  do  well  to  try 
to  strike  a  vein  a  little  less  racy  and  “cosy,” 

G.  Bownas 

Angkor  Empire  by  George  B.  Walker  (Calcutta:  Signet 

Press) 

This  volume  is  a  study  of  the  rise,  development  and  de¬ 
cline  of  the  civilisation  of  the  Khmers,  the  people  who  estab¬ 
lished  a  great  empire  at  Angkor  between  the  8th  and  13th 
Centuries.  The  symbol  of  this  civilisation  to  the  Western 
world  is  the  great  Angkor  Vat. 

The  Vat,  started  by  Suryavarman  II  in  the  12th  Century 
and  finished  after  his  death,  is,  however,  but  one  of  many 
monuments  at  Angkor,  each  in  its  own  way  important  for 
the  evidence  it  offers  of  the  many  influences  which  went  into 


CHINESE 

COMMUNISM 

3  IMPORTANT  DOCUMENTS 

The  English  translations  are  now  available  of  three 
important  reports  presented  to  the  8th  Congress  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party.  For  students  of  world  affairs 
they  provide  an  invaluable  guide  to  future  developments 
in  that  country. 

Now  available 

LIU  SHAO-CHI 

REPORT  OF  THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 
Price  9d.  Post  4d. 

TENG  HSIAO-PIMG 

REVISION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 
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Coming 

CHOU  EN-LAI 

THE  SECOND  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 
Price  9d.  Post  4d. 

The  three  reports  for  3s.,  post  free 

COLLET’S  CHINESE  BOOKSHOP 
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its  creation.  There  is  so  much  to  admire  that  it  is  hard  to 
single  out  individual  features  for  mention  in  a  review,  but 
one  cannot  omit  the  exquisite  sculpture  of  the  Princesses’ 
Gallery  which  decorates  the  Angkor  Thom,  the  capital  of 
the  devout  Jayavarman  VII,  during  whose  reign  the  kingdom 
suffered  many  setbacks.  Or  the  Bayon,  in  the  centre  of  Angkor 
Thom,  with  its  forest  of  pinnacles,  each  decorated  with  four 
faces,  each  face  lightly  touched  by  a  smile,  the  complacent 
Khmer  smile  which  is  a  leitmotif  in  this  “  sculptural  opera.” 

Outside  the  northern  gate  of  Angkor  Thom  is  the 
fortified  temple  of  Prah  Khan,  nearly  as  large  as  the  great 
Vat  itself,  but  now  a  scene  of  unbelievable  havoc  with 
courtyards  choked  with  broken  blocks  of  stone  and  the  ribbed 
roots  of  giant  trees  forming  a  crazy  pattern  on  the  pavements 
where  pilgrims  once  prayed. 

Decline  started  with  the  Thirteenth  Century  when  the 
Cham  and  Siamese  depredations  were  added  to  the  trouble 
caused  by  Hindu-Buddhist  rivalry.  Luxury  led  to  corruption 
and  decay,  but,  paradoxically,  today  a  revival  has  started 
through  the  acceptance  of  French  protection  by  Cambodia 
and  more  lately  by  the  growth  of  Cambodian  nationalism. 

B.E.H.F. 

Saints  of  Sind  by  Peter  Mayne  (John  Murray,  18s.) 

This  is  a  charming  and  amusing  book,  not  at  all  forced 
or  tiresomely  anecdotal.  The  thread  of  the  story  is  Mr. 
Mayne’s  visits  to  various  holy  shrines  in  Sind,  a  province  of 
West  Pakistan.  These  are  the  shrines  of  the  Saints  or  Muslim 
holy  men,  whose  calling  is  a  hereditary  one,  and  whose  way 
of  life  differs  apparently  from  that  of  their  fellows  only  by  its 
greater  comforts.  Some  of  the  stories  told  by  Mr.  Mayne, 
such  as  the  history  of  the  Pir  Sibghatullah,  the  ruler  of  a 
fanatic  religious  sect  who  was  executed  by  the  British  in  1943 
after  committing  several  murders,  are  fascinating,  and  so  are 
the  sketches  of  the  shrines  themselves,  some  incredibly  dilapi¬ 
dated  clustered  around  with  rapacious  members  of  the  holy 
men’s  entourages. 

There  is  subtlety,  too,  in  Mr.  Mayne’s  method  of  impart¬ 
ing  his  knowledge,  and  his  own  sensations  and  experiences, 
some  of  them  delightfully  funny,  such  as  an  unforgettable 
session  with  a  terrifying  masseur,  who  insisted  that  Mr. 
Mayne’s  whole  life  and  health  would  be  corrected  if  his  navel 
could  be  pushed  into  its  proper  alignment.  The  only  irritating 
factor  in  the  book  is  the  liberal  dose  of  Urdu — one  takes  it 
for  granted  that  a  traveller  of  Mr.  Mayne’s  experience  has  at 
least  a  working  knowledge  of  the  country  he  is  describing  in 
such  detail. 

S.N.R. 

God’s  Fool  by  George  Patterson  (Faber,  18r.) 

Perhaps,  but  not  quite  a  fool  when  it  came  to  following 
the  instructions  given  to  him  in  a  Divine  message,  which  on 
several  occasions  directed  Mr.  Patterson  into  situations  which 
needed  all  his  powers,  and  they  are  obviously  substantial  ones, 
of  endurance,  self-confidence  and  obstinacy.  Mr.  Patterson  is 
quite  a  character  —  no  meek  and  persuasive  gospeller  but 
rather  an  ardent  and  fiery  crusader,  who  believed  that  he  was 
chosen  as  God’s  instrument  to  reveal  to  the  British  in  India 
the  Chinese  Communist  plans  for  taking  over  Tibet  and  other 
countries  of  Asia,  a  plan  which  apparently  had  not  even  been 
remotely  considered  before  and  Mr.  Patterson  was,  in  the 
words  of  his  vision,  to  be  used  to  stop  this  Communist 
advance,  to  frustrate  these  schemes.  But  how  is  not  revealed 
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here.  The  main  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  elaborate  on  the 
circumstances  which  led  the  author  to  Tibet,  and  to  describe 
in  detail  his  own  life  among  the  Tibetans  and  his  experiences 
as  a  medical  missionary.  With  barely  a  year's  training  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  he  nevertheless  performed  complicated 
operations  (unfortunately  one  does  not  learn  whether  the 
victims  recovered),  meddled  in  local  politics,  was  attached  to 
the  household  of  one  of  the  Tibetan  princes,  beat  all  comers  at 
riding  and  shooting — in  fact,  crammed  a  great  deal  into  his 
two  years’  residence.  But  his  knowledge  of  Tibetan  life,  its 
complete  identifkation,  in  every  phase,  with  religion,  is  mostly 
confined  to  external'  manifestations  and  to  the  natural  repug¬ 
nance  at  some  of  the  more  unpleasant  and  debased  forms  of 
Tantric  Buddhism.  Yet  as  a  Tibetan  once  remarked  to  a 
Chinese  friend,  who  was  trying  to  define  “  democracy,”  “  Then 
ours  in  a  government  of  the  god,  by  the  god  and  for  the 
god.”  Without  a  real  knowledge  of  the  Buddhist  outlook  on 
life,  then  no  real  understanding  of  Tibetan  customs  and 
traditions,  social,  political  and  cultural  institutions  can  be 
reached.  In  Tibet  everything  begins  and  ends  with  religion,  as 
the  Chinese  were  shrewd  enough  to  realise  when  one  of  their 
first  proclamations  was  to  safeguard  religious  freedom  in 
Tibet,  to  protect  lama  monasteries  and  to  respect  the  existing 
customs  of  the  country. 

But  the  Tibet  of  Mr.  Patterson,  the  Tibet  of  the  feudal 
lordships,  of  the  small  ruling  class,  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy, 
which  for  centuries  has  been  living  on  the  labours  of  the  two 
or  three  million  tribesmen,  nomads,  herdsmen,  and  villagers 
who  make  up  the  majority  of  the  population,  has  come  to  the 
end  of  an  epoch.  The  forces  of  social  revolution  which  have 
transformed  China  have  left  their  mark  and  although  political 
consciousness  is  still  dormant  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  once 
aroused  radical  changes  will  come  about — changes  which  will 
even  find  supporters  among  the  clergy,  especially  the  younger 
and  poorer  ones.  So,  if  in  face  of  Moloch,  Mr.  Patterson’s 
crusading  seems  naive  and  purposeless,  at  least  one  concrete 
result  has  come  out  of  it — a  most  delightful  book,  packed 
with  good  descriptive  writing,  highly  personal,  like  his  God, 
but  convincing  and  sincere.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  saying  variously 
ascribed  to  Marx,  Lenin  or  Stalin,  but  actually  first  quoted 
by  the  Moral  Rearmament  group,  in  an  effort  to  lend 
additional  horror  to  their  perennial  anti-communist  crusade — 
namely,  “  The  road  to  Paris  (why  Paris?  it  is  usually  Downing 
Street)  lies  through  Peking  and  Calcutta  ”  (this  is  a  new  ver¬ 
sion)  has  been  used  by  Patterson  to  underline  the  necessity 
for  his  one-man  stand.  His  own  sincerity  and  honest  con¬ 
victions  are  sufficient  to  make  his  actions  justified. 

T.  R.  Shaw 

Two  Japanese  Villages  by  J.  B.  (Dorkell  and  R.  J. 

Smith  {Michigan  University  Press;  London'.  Geoffrey 

Cumberlege,  48s.) 

These  two  studies  were  undertaken  independently,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Centre  for 
Japanese  Studies  in  Okayama ;  they  had  different  aims, 
different  points  of  emphasis.  R.  J.  Smith  at  Kurusu,  an  agri¬ 
cultural  community  in  Shikoku,  aimed  to  give  a  general 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  community,  and  the  year-round 
activities  of  the  buraku,  while  John  B.  Cornell  at  Matsunagi, 
in  the  uplands  of  Qiugoku  above  Okayama,  was  studying 
primarily  the  social  and  the  kinship  aspects  of  life  in  the 
community.  Nevertheless,  each  study  is  complementary  to 
the  other,  although,  by  the  nature  of  things,  the  general 
reader  will  no  doubt  find  more  to  interest  him  in  the  account 
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of  life  in  Kurusu.  Average  annual  income  for  a  household  of 
five  members  is  about  110,000  yen — about  £110 — and  a  large 
wedding  in  the  village  in  1952  cost  65,000  yen,  though  it  is 
admitted  that  this  was  a  more  elaborate  affair  than  the  sort 
of  ceremony  which  the  average  farmer  would  provide,  costing 
about  40,000  yen.  In  Matsunagi,  the  average  gross  annual 
income  in  1950  was  140,000  yen,  with  the  normal  house 
spending  about  7,000  yen  a  month,  and  the  near-starvation 
level  household  getting  by  on  as  little  as  two  or  three 
thousand. 

In  both  communities,  there  is  agreed  communal  action  in 
cases  of  emergency,  such  as  death.  A  household  in  mourning 
has  all  its  funeral  preparations,  all  the  social  duties  performed 
by  its  neighbours.  In  both  villages  (Kcupation  measures  (still 
in  force  at  the  time  of  these  studies)  were  either  ignored,  or 
observed,  but  with  provisos.  In  Kurusu,  when  land  was  sold, 
there  was  a  private  arrangement  on  top  of  the  paper  contract, 
by  which  cash  over  and  above  the  official  figure  changed 
hands.  But  the  land  reforms  did  cause  sweeping  changes— 
prior  to  the  reforms,  nearly  all  Kurusu  farmers  were  tenants ; 
when  the  study  was  made,  eighty  percent  were  owners. 

The  Matsunagi  study  deals  with  the  agricultural  life  of 
the  community,  the  crop  ratio — tobacco  is  the  real  money¬ 
maker — the  planning  of  the  household,  the  routine  of  daily 
life,  and,  at  length,  the  social  organisation  and  relations.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  endearing  such  organisation  is  the  “  Bath-house 
Society,”  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  which  the  village  children 
heard  tales  of  the  Buddha  and  readings  of  the  sutras  from  the 
local  priest. 

Both  of  the  studies  are  furnished  with  a  full  supply  of 
supplementary  maps,  charts  and  diagrams.  And  both  re¬ 
searchers  carried  cameras ;  unfortunately,  the  press  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  capable  of  treating  the  photographs 
properly,  for  both  villages  seem  to  be  engulfed  the  year  round 
in  a  dusky  twilight. 

G.B. 

First  Five-Year  Plan  of  China  {Peking,  1956:  Foreign 

Language  Press) 

This  comprehensive  pictorial  survey  of  China’s  Five- 
Year  Plan  is  not  only  an  interesting  introduction  for  the  un¬ 
initiated,  but  a  valuable  visual  aid  for  the  economist  and 
student  of  international  affairs.  After  a  concentrated  but 
comprehensive  introduction,  the  book  depicts  in  lucid  graphs 
and  with  many  well-chosen  pictures  the  tremendous  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Plan  which  is  now  transforming  China  from  a 
semi-feudal,  semi-colonial  and  wholly  backward  country  into 
a  big  industrial  power.  During  this  first  five  year  period,  at  a 
total  outlay  of  76,640  million  Yuan,  of  which  42,740  million 
or  55.8  percent  are  for  industrial  and  agricultural  capital  pro¬ 
duction,  about  2,994  major  projects  are  being  initiated,  well 
over  2,600  of  which  being  completed  within  that  time. 

The  book  attempts  successfully  to  assist  the  reader  in 
the  almost  impossible  task  of  trying  to  understand  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  activities  unleashed  by  the  Plan,  and  is  also 
remarkable  in  that  it  avoids  as  far  as  possible  the  usual  Com¬ 
munist  fashion  of  relying  on  percentages  alone.  It  not  only 
says,  for  example,  that  steel  production  in  1957  will  be  275 
times  that  of  1950,  but  also  that  it  will  be  3,045,000  tons 
compared  with  1,110,000  tons  in  the  previous  year.  It  thus 
provides  useful  and  concrete  reference  guidance  to  the  many 
items  of  this  multi-varied  Plan. 
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REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

The  deeply  rooted  conviction  in  the  West  that  indifference 
to  suffering  coupled  with  passivity  and  pessimism  charac¬ 
terises  the  Asian  attitude  to  life,  and  the  failure  of  eastern 
leaders  to  show  a  proper  respect,  until  recently,  for  western 
technological  achievements  has  created  a  virtual  tradition  of 
criticism  of  the  East.  But  gradually  these  attitudes  are  chang¬ 
ing,  perhaps  due  to  an  increased  knowledge  of  eastern 
philosophies  and  religious  traditions.  Manas  (Los  Angeles, 
USA,  No.  41),  one  of  the  most  thoughtful,  critical  and  pur¬ 
poseful  magazines  to  be  published  today,  examines  this  new 
approach  to  eastern  thought  and  ideas.  It  points  out  that  the 
need  is  not  to  decide  that  the  East  and  the  West  are  the  same 
but  to  discover  whether  the  wisdom  of  the  East  belongs  also, 
in  a  special  sense,  to  the  West,  and  vice  versa.  If  passivity 
has  been  the  disaster  of  the  East,  then  anxiety  is  the  avenging 
angel  of  the  West.  What,  asks  the  writer  of  the  article,  is  left 
for  western  man  if  he  relinquishes  the  drive  of  self-assertion? 
Will  he  have  anything  to  live  for?  The  answer  may  involve  a 
quest  for  the  metaphysical  conception  of  self,  but  it  is  a 
worthwhile  search. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  those  vague  generalities  such  as 
“  the  spiritual  values  of  mankind,  or  of  eastern,  or  western, 
civilisation  ”  as  the  case  may  be,  and  which  are  so  often 
quoted  at  international  concourses.  The  Eastern  Economist 
(New  Delhi,  November)  criticises  Unesco  for  tending  far  too 
often  to  talk  in  such  vague  generalities.  It  points  out  that 
Unesco  is  ineffective  for  two  reasons — its  limited  Charter,  and 
its  limited  finance.  The  article  contends  that  although  politics 
are  supposed  to  be  excluded  from  the  deliberations,  neverthe¬ 
less  they  occupy  furtively  almost  the  whole  of  the  agenda, 
directly  or  indirectly  and  argues  that  it  is  time  that  the  pre¬ 
tence  that  one  can  deal  with  human  rights  and  economic  and 
cultural  questions  without  politics  should  be  dropped.  The 
summary  of  the  inaugural  meeting  in  Delhi  bears  out  much 
of  this  criticism,  since  the  atmosphere  in  this  session  was 

THE  INDIAN  CASTE  SYSTEM — continued  from  page  24 
prevailed  in  pre-Aryan  India  and  commensality,  one  of  the 
features  of  the  caste,  has  its  origin  in  these  ideas.  Obviously 
this  alone  cannot  explain  the  caste  system.  Such  ideas  still 
prevail  in  many  pans  of  the  world  but  they  have  not  led  to 
the  growth  of  the  caste  system  elsewhere.  As  society  became 
more  and  more  complex  in  structure  labour  was  meticulously 
divided,  and  tiades  and  occupations  became  hereditary. 

The  monopoly  of  technical  skill  by  the  family  circle  is 
a  great  economic  advantage  and  to  this  must  be  added  the 
belief  that  through  touch  or  food  and  drink,  power  and  skill 
can  be  transmitted.  The  question  of  preserving  ceremonial 
purity  as  well  as  technical  skill  becomes  extremely  difficult 
when  an  influx  of  foreigners  takes  place.  When  people  of 
different  races  and  cultures  migrated  to  India  the  problem 
of  preserving  the  indigenous  culture  was  a  difficult  one.  Each 
racial  group  feared  the  loss  of  its  cultural  and  social  identity, 
but  the  caste  system  simplified  the  fusion  and  assimilation  of 
different  races.  When  the  Scythians  and  the  Huns  invaded 
and  eventually  settled  in  India,  they  were  absorbed  into 
Hindu  society  but  each  became  a  separate  caste,  and  followed, 
on  the  basis  of  their  aptitudes  and  occupations,  the  rules  of 
one  of  the  four  scripmral  castes.  Thus  the  Rajputs  as 


charged  with  politics  in  an  unprecedented  manner,  and  for 
this  reason  this  session  in  Delhi  will  be  unique  in  Unesco’s 
history. 

The  current  number  of  Monumenta  Nipponica 
(Vol.  xii.  Nos.  1-2,  Tokyo)  fully  lives  up  to  the  subtitle  of 
the  Journal — “  Studies  on  Japanese  Culture  Past  and  Present.” 
For  the  past,  Walter  Liebenthal  contributes  on  the  “  World 
Conception  of  Chu  Tao-sheng,”  a  fifth  century  Chinese 
Buddhist,  and  for  the  present,  Sakae  Wagatsuma  writes  on  the 
Japanese  Legal  System,  the  changes  since  the  surrender,  and 
the  effects  of  these  changes  over  the  past  decade.  Spanning 
both  is  U.  A.  Casal’s  “  Far  Eastern  Monkey  Lore,”  a  verit¬ 
able  thesaurus  of  fascinating  and  often  quite  unexpected  in¬ 
formation — the  connection  of  the  monkey  with  the  ocean  for 
example,  or  the  ban  on  the  word  for  monkey  on  board  ship, 
with  the  substitution  of  a  euphemism  like  “  the  man  of  the 
mountains,’  the  prohibition,  in  central  Japan,  before  lunch, 
the  relative  lack  of  connection  of  monkey  and  tree,  the 
naural  habitat,  in  either  art  or  lore,  and  the  frequent  use  of 
the  monkey  image  as  a  household  guardian,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  women’s  quarters.  The  review  section  includes  a 
thoughtful  contribution  on  ^Edward  Seidensticker’s  translation 
of  Kagero  Nikki,  and  introductions  to  two  modem  studies, 
“  Understanding  the  Japanese  Mind,”  and  ’’Japan’s  Decision 
to  Surrender.” 

Japan’s  complicated  political  scene  today  is  delineated  in 
a  recent  issue  of  The  Oriental  Economiat  (Tokyo).  The 
power  of  Government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  conservative 
factions,  which  has  been  the  case  since  the  end  of  the  last 
war,  but  in  recent  years  the  Socialist  Party,  with  the  support 
of  organised  labour  (Sohyo,  the  General  Council  of  Japanese 
Trade  Unions),  has  grown  rapidly  and  unless  a  major  tactical 
mistake  is  made  by  the  Socialists  they  are  likely  to  increase 
their  support.  Although  'at  first  sight  there  seems  to  be  little 
difference  in  aims  between,  say,  left-wing  conservatives  and 
right-wing  socialists,  nevertheless  the  parties,  according  to  the 
author  of  the  article,  do  differ  fundamentally  on  political 
principles. 

Kshatriyas,  and  the  Jats  as  Vaishyas  were  absorbed  into 
Hindu  society.  It  is  true  that  complete  assimilation  did  not 
take  place  but  it  gave  rise  to  no  racial  problem  such  as  exists 
today  in  South  Africa  or  America.  The  Hindu  caste  system, 
as  a  scheme  of  social  adjustment,  enables  this  process  of 
assimilation  to  continue  even  up  to  the  present  day. 

Although  the  caste  system  has  endured  for  so  long  and 
has  ensured  the  stability  of  Hindu  society,  it  has  failed  to 
offer  any  scope  for  progress.  Stability  without  progress  is 
stagnation.  Today  in  the  face  of  rapid  economic  and  political 
developments  it  is  unable  to  adjust  itself.  The  modem  ideas 
of  individualism,  nationalism  and  democracy  are  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  caste  S3rstem.  Material  forces  have  changed 
so  abruptly  that  the  caste,  rather  than  being  a  support  to  its 
individual  members,  has  become  an  irritating  nuisance.  In  a 
factory  area  or  while  travelling  by  railway,  a  man’s  caste  is  a 
handicap.  Although  the  symptoms  of  its  disintegration  are 
clearly  noticeable  it  is  not  likely  that  the  caste  will  completely 
disappear.  In  the  past  the  caste  system  did  not  have  a 
uniform  existence.  Even  now  the  same  rules  do  not  apply 
everywhere.  What  is  likely  to  happen  is  that  caste  rigidity, 
conunensality,  untouchabiUty  and  certain  other  features  will 
gradually  disappear  under  pressure  of  modem  ideas. 


A  Master  of  Indian  Music 


By  Melville  Hardiment 


SIXTEENTH  century  paintings  of  scenes  at  the  court  to  understand  that  a  given  pitch  always  corresponds  to  a  given 
of  the  Mogul  emperor  Akbar  the  Great  often  show  in  interval.  The  ear  must  be  trained  to  recognise  the  interval 
one  comer  a  musician  pla3dng  a  thirty-two  stringed  in-  and  the  expression  of  even  the  briefest  note  and,  further,  as  a 
strument  with  a  short  stem  covered  in  skin  on  which  rests  result  of  this  relation,  accuracy  of  pitch  is  of  greatest 
the  bridge.  It  is  called  a  sarode,  and  is  played  with  the  importance. 

plectrum  (a  small  instrument  for  plucking  strings).  For  a  The  mood  of  raga  is  determined  by  the  intervals.  If  the 

long  time  after  Akbar  the  sarode  was  out  of  fashion  and  was  amsha  is  high,  the  mood  will  be  poignant;  if  low,  it  will  be 
considered  archaic.  Its  present  popularity  is  almost  entirely  festive  or  placid.  A  certain  number  of  intervals  corresponding 
due  to  the  old  maestro  of  India  music,  Alla-ud-Din-Khan,  to  definite  expressions  are  chosen  to  form  a  raga.  Each  raga 
himself  a  direct  descendant  of  the  sarode  player  at  Akbar’s  must  have  at  least  five  notes  and  not  more  than  twelve, 
court.  Seven  is  usual.  The  tonic  and  fifth  being  invariable,  the 

Like  his  forebears  Alla-ud-Din-Khan  became  an  Ustad,  different  positions — either  flat  or  natural— of  the  remaining 
or  great  master,  content  to  remain  on  the  periphery  of  events,  five  notes  allow  the  formation  of  seventy-two  basic  scales. 
This  could  not  be  said  of  his  son,  Ali  Akbar  Khan,  India’s  Each  raga  has  its  distinctive  form  and  aesthetic  character 

greatest  living  musician.  In  this  age  of  mass  conununication  which  must  be  evoked  without  any  influence  or  taint  from  an 

and  high  fidelity  recordings,  the  son  is  far  nearer  to  occupying  allied  form,  although  certain  pairs  or  groups  of  ragas  may  be- 
the  centre  of  the  picture.  akin. 

Ali  Akbar  Khan  was  bom  in  1910  in  Jodhpur,  and  spent  If  melody  is  the  essential  feature  of  Indian  music,  cross- 

most  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life  practising  eighteen  rhythm  is  also  extremely  important.  This  is  provided  by  the 

hours  daily  imder  the  rigorous  supervision  of  his  father.  He  tMa,  a  double  drum  made  of  two  earthenware  or  wooden 

The  sarode  play«  and  the  drummer  converge  at  a  given 
point,  one  starting  at  the  beginning  of  a  bar  and  the  other,  in 
different  time,  in  the  middle.  They  converge  some  half  dozen 
bars  later.  Because  of  the  absence  of  harmony,  grace  notes 
play  an  important  role.  The  sarode  is  a  most  expressive  in- 
stnunent. 

In  the  hands  of  Ali  Akbar  Khan  it  creates  sublime  art, 
but  just  as  his  art  is  subjective  and  evocative,  so  his  per¬ 
formance  requires  audience  participation  and  stimulation  to 
rise  to  its  greatest  heights.  Once  I  saw  him  change  a  broken 
string  single-handed,  in  the  middle  of  a  complex  pattern  of 
cross-rhythm  without  faltering.  During  this  operation  he  was 
exchanging  verbal  quips  with  his  tabla  player  and  responding 
to  every  demand  of  a  highly  enthusiastic  student  audience. 

Ali  Akbar  Khan  generally  plays  with  a  team  of  four  or 
five.  The  group  make  a  formal  composition  on  the  stage,  in 
which  the  tabla  players  and  vocalist,  if  any,  sit  in  a  line  at 
right-angles  to  the  audience  on  the  right  of  the  master  who 
faces  the  auditorium,  with  the  sitar  player,  an  almost  anony¬ 
mous  figure,  in  the  background. 


A  group  of  Indian  instrumentalists 

is  a  master  of  technique  and  of  expression,  and  some  years 
ago  was  appointed  State  Musician  in  Jodhpur.  Like  his  fore¬ 
bears,  Ali  is  a  master  of  the  sarode,  being  both  a  performer 
and  a  creator. 

To  appreciate  his  art  to  the  full,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  understanding  of  the  underlying  principles  of  Indian 
music*  Its  content  comprises  a  body  of  melodic  forms  known 
as  ragas  and  rhythmic  patterns  or  talas.  A  raga  expresses  a 
nK)od,  and  there  are  ragas  for  every  phase  of  the  day  and 


season  of  nature.  In  Indian  music,  there  is  no  harmony  as 
westerners  know  it.  The  melody  evolves  on  two  pivots,  the 
amsha  or  vocal  tone,  and  the  kharaz  or  drone.  In^an  music 
is  modal,  and  the  meaning  of  each  note  depends  on  its  re¬ 
lation  to  a  permanent  sound,  the  tonic,  whether  this  tonic  is 
played  simultaneously  or  not.  Because  of  this  it  is  necessary 


*  There  is  little  Western  literature  available  on  this  subject, 
but  “  Northern  Indian  Music,"  by  Alain  Danielou  (published 
by  the  Halcyon  Press,  London,  under  Unesco’s  auspices)  is  to 
be  recommended.  Unesco  has  also  published  by  the  same  author 
a  catalogue  of  classical  and  traditional  Indian  Music,  with 
sections  on  musical  theory  and  Indian  musical  instruments, 
illustrated  by  photographs. 
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ECONOMIC  !$E€TIOX 


MALAYA  TURNS  TO  BRITAIN 

By  Our  Economic  Editor 


4T  the  beginning  of  November  increased  taxes  were 
announced  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  in  Singa¬ 
pore  in  order  to  reduce  the  deficits  which  both  territories 
face  next  year.  In  Singapore  duties  on  tobacco,  cigarettes, 
gin,  rum  and  other  goods  were  increased  and  the  Government 
introduced  a  bill  on  imposing  taxes  on  luxtuy  goods.  It  is 
significant,  that  while  in  both  territories  the  maximum  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax  rate  was  increased  from  30  percent  to  40 
percent,  the  maximum  company  tax  remains  at  30  percent. 
This  rate,  which  is  12.5  percent  lower  than  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  should  assist  in  attracting  foreign  capital  and  the 
formation  of  local  companies. 

Both  territories  have  drawn  up  development  plans.  The 
financing  of  the  plans  is  a  major  problem,  which  means  a 
reliance  on  UK  for  capital  investments. 

The  International  Bank  recommended  recently  that  an 
amount  of  M$775  million  was  required  to  finance  Malaya’s 
five  year  development  plan  (see  October  issue  of  Eastern 
World — “  Malayan  Development  ”).  Mr.  Oscar  Spencer, 
the  economic  adviser  to  the  Government  of  the  Federation, 
referred  recently  to  the  capital  requirements  of  the  Federation 
as  being  between  M$775  million  and  M$l,500  million.  The 
Chief  Minister  of  the  Federation,  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  and 
the  Federation’s  Finance  Minister,  Col.  Lee,  are  to  visit 
London  shortly  to  discuss  with  the  British  Govenunent  a  loan 
for  Malaya.  The  Malayan  Ministers  hope  to  secure  a  loan  of 
at  least  the  figure  mentioned  by  the  World  Bank  Mission  plus 
an  additional  M$300  million  for  the  Federation’s  armed 
forces.  As  a  large  proportion  of  the  loan  is  earmarked  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  country,  it  is  felt  that  interest 
to  be  paid  on  the  loan  would  not  represent  an  undue  burden 
on  the  country’s  financial  resources,  and  that  the  loan  in 
addition  to  economic  benefits  would  also  contribute  to 
political  tranquility  in  the  Federation.  The  revenue  deriving 
from  rubber  and  tin  export  duties  will  depend  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  world  market  prices  of  these  commodities,  and  in 
this  connection  the  political  factors  affecting  the  price  levels 
are  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Singapore’s  five  year  plan  (1958-52)  envisages  an  ex¬ 
penditure  on  development  projeas  of  M$750  million  includ- 
ct,  ing  M$570  million  (approximately  £67  million)  on  projects 
ed  which  are  considered  to  be  of  vital  importance.  The  Singa- 
pore  Government  possesses  a  Special  Reserve  Fund  of 
M$100  million  which  is  invested  in  UK  securities,  and  it  is 
mtended  to  sell  these  securities  and  to  use  the  realised  amount 


for  development  expenditure. 

The  following  table  shows  the  steady  increase  of  UK 
exports  to  these  territories: 

1954  1955  1956 

First  ten  months 

To  Singapore  ...  ...  ...  29.0  31.0  34.3 

To  Malaya  ...  ...  ...  24.9  28.5  32.8 

(All  figures  in  million  £) 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  Britain’s  economy,  and  not 
economy  alone,  that  the  development  programmes  of  these 
two  territories  with  the  resulting  increase  of  national  income, 
should  be  carried  out,  and  the  outcome  of  the  forthcoming 
talks  between  Malaya’s  Ministers  and  the  British  Crovemment 
is  already  awaited  with  keen  interest  in  Malaya. 
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UK -Australian  Trade  Pact 


AS  a  result  of  negotiations  lasting  for  several  months  a 
new  UK-Australian  five  year  trade  pact  was  initialled 
in  London  by  Mr.  P.  ThoTmeycroft,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  McEwen,  Australia’s  Minister  of 
Trade,  in  November.  The  details  of  the  pact  are  to  be  drawn 
up  in  Canberra  at  the  beginning  of  1957. 

The  new  pact  represents  a  revision  of  the  Ottawa  agree¬ 
ment  of  1932,  which  the  Australian  Government  considered 
to  be — at  least  in  part — obsolete  and  which  supersedes — if 
not  the  principle  of  imperial  preferences — but  at  least  their 
rigid  applications. 

Britain  undertook  to  import  from  Australia  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  at  a  rate  of  750,000  tons  of  wheat  equivalent  per 
annum,  which  would  represent  an  increase  against  the  imports 
during  recent  years  (in  1955  UK  imported  approximately 
500,000  tons  of  wheat  and  86,000  tons  of  wheat  meal  and 
flour,  which  amounted  to  a  total  wheat  equivalent  of  620,000 
tons  and  it  is  estimated  that  following  the  increases  which 
occurred  in  1956  this  year’s  imports  will  amount  to  over 
700,000  tons  of  wheat  equivalent).  The  imports  are  to  be 
effected  by  commercial  deals.  The  announcement  by  Mr. 
Thomeycroft  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  pact  was 


followed  by  Opposition  criticism  that  bulk  buying  would  have 
been  advisable.  The  other  main  point  of  the  pact  is  the  reduced 
minimum  margins  of  preference  granted  to  British  exports 
to  Australia.  The  Australian  Government  agreed  to  continue 
to  grant  tariff  preferences  for  all  goods  coming  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  reserved  the  right  to  reduce  the  levels 
of  preferences  to  the  following  levels;  in  the  case  of  capital 
goods — percent  (as  against  12^  percent  at  present)  and 
10  percent  on  most  other  goods  (as  against  \1\  percent  at 
present). 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  Australia  will  use  her  right  to 
reduce  the  tariff  preferences  in  trade  negotiations  with  other 
countries,  and  only  the  future  will  be  able  to  show  how  far 
UK  exports  to  Australia  will  be  affected  by  the  possible 
reductions. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  1956  UK  total  exports  to 
Australia  amounted  to  £207.3  million  as  against  £231.6  and 
£239.7  million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1954  and 
1955  respectively.  The  decrease  of  exports  was  mainly  due 
to  import  restrictions  imposed  by  Australia  in  June.  Since 
then  the  Australian  trade  balance  has  shown  great  improve¬ 
ment,  including  an  increase  of  the  country’s  exports.  By  the 
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middle  of  November  the  overseas  reserves  of  the  Central 
Bank  reached  nearly  the  £A300  million  mark,  being  a  record 
level  of  the  present  financial  year.  Should  this  favourable 
trend  continue,  it  is  to  be  expeaed  that  Australia  would  relax 
the  import  restrictions  and  the  UK  export  industries  would 
find  an  increased  market  for  their  products,  provided  that 
they  can  compete  with  other  exporting  countries  and,  last  but 
not  least,  with  the  Australian  industry  itself,  which,  in  tenders 
for  capital  goods,  enjoys  a  preference  over  UK  quotations. 

Traders  in  Australia  consider  the  import  restrictions  as 
being  too  severe  and  are  pressing  for  their  relaxation.  The 


Government,  on  the  other  hand,  prefers  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
caution  in  an  endeavour  to  build  up  the  country’s  financial 
reserves.  A  great  deal  will  depend  on  Australia’s  ability  to  sell 
abroad  wheat,  woiol  and  other  export  goods,  in  order  to  feel 
secure  in  increasing  the  level  of  her  imports,  which  amounted 
to  less  than  £A60  million  monthly  during  the  last  few 
months. 

Another  important  faaor  which  could  influence  the 
policy  of  the  Australian  Government  is  the  amount  of  new 
foreign  capital  forthcoming  for  investment  in  Australia’s 
economy. 


INDONESIA  LOOKS  AHEAD 

By  Our  Special  Correspondent 


Although  the  lead  in  Indonesia’s  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  will  come  through  the  medium  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  five  year  plan,  evidence  of  the  private  sector’s 
desire  to  play  its  part  was  indicated  by  the  recent  visit  to 
Britain  of  a  mission  which  toured  Europe  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Indonesian  Chamber  of  Industries. 

Dependent  upon  the  exports  of  her  primary  produce,  the 
fall  in  world  prices  which  followed  the  Korean  war  boom  has 
resulted  in  a  strained  economy  and  industrial  development,  a 
necessity  if  the  increasing  population  is  to  be  maintained  at 
its  present  level,  let  alone  improved,  is  a  matter  of  some 
urgency.  Apart  from  the  local  manufacture  of  a  few  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  the  country  is  dependent  upon  the  outside  world 
for  all  her  day-to-day  requirements  although  in  recent  months 
several  new  enterprises  have  started  or  are  near  completion. 
Among  these  is  a  soda  factory  at  Surabaya  and  a  new  paper 
mill  is  almost  in  being.  Motor  cycles  will  be  assembled  with 
German  help  whilst  Czechoslovakia  has  promised  assistance 
with  a  tyre  factory.  The  manufacture  of  cement,  turpentine 
and  plastics  are  likewise  going  ahead  but  these  and  sundry 
other  schemes  only  skim  the  surface  of  the  problem. 

The  launching  of  the  five  year  plan,  therefore,  (s  against 
a  background  of  falling  reserves  and  excessive  imports  in 
relation  thereto.  Indeed,  by  July  this  year  the  target  for  the 
whole  of  1956  had  already  been  exceeded.Although  the  plan 
has  not  been  finalised,  sufficient  details  are  available  to  enable 
a  study  of  its  broader  aspects.  The  total  cost  to  the  state  will 
be  11,400  million  rupiahs  and  Rp.8,000  million  to  private 
enterprise.  Expenditure  will  be  allocated  under  five  main 
headings:  agriculture,  fisheries  and  forestry  13  percent; 
irrigation  25  percent;  communications  25  percent;  mining 
and  industry  25  percent,  and  social  welfare  12  percent. 

Indonesia’s  four  main  islands  support  a  population  of 
eighty  million  people.  Agriculture,  therefore,  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  and  under  the  plan  it  is  hoped  to  increase  rice  pro¬ 
duction  by  25  percent  by  1960.  Maize,  meat  and  fisheries 
come  under  this  heading  and  credits  to  farmers,  it  is  hoped. 


will  encourage  higher  yields.  The  equipping  of  the  fishing 
fleet  with  auxiliary  engines  will  enable  that  side  of  food  pro¬ 
duction  to  advance.  The  country  is  rich  in  minerals  and  there 
are,  therefore,  several  mining  projeas  in  the  embryonic  stage. 
These  include  the  exploitation  of  gold  and  silver  mines, 
titanite  ore,  as  well  as  the  examination  of  copper  deposits  and 
diamond  mining.  Coal  deposits  are  also  scheduled  for 
development. 

The  lack  of  elearic  power  for  all  these  will  be  overcome 
by  the  erection  of  new  stations  in  east  and  west  Java,  Sumatra 
(where  the  proposed  Asahan  scheme  is  the  largest  contem¬ 
plated)  and  in  the  Celebes  and  South  Borneo.  Smaller  units 
in  the  Moluccas  and  Lesser  Sundar  islands  are  also  planned. 

Almost  ninety  per  cent  of  the  country’s  shipping  re¬ 
mains  in  foreign  hands.  Overseas  traffic  will  be  left  to  these 
operators  meantime  although  a  state  shipping  corporation  is 
visualised.  The  development  of  inter-island  communications 
will  be  carried  out  and  reserved  for  Indonesian  nationals. 
Already  the  indigenous  airline  is  Government-owned  and  like 
the  state-controlled  railways  will  be  extended  and  improved. 
Highways  will  also  be  dealt  with. 

Implementation  of  the  foregoing  is  dependent  upon 
several  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  necessity  for  Iwth 
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financial  and  technical  aid  from  abroad.  On  the  former  aspect, 
the  Government  has  indicated  that  nationals  will  be  major 
share  holders  in  any  joint  Indonesian-foreign  project 
Whether  this  will  be  practical  or  not  remains  to  be  seen  as 
the  private  sector  has  already  stated  that  local  capital  to  the 
extent  of  twenty-five  percent  only  will  be  available.  The 
treatment  of  foreign  capital  is  already  the  subjea  of  a  par¬ 
liamentary  bill  with  which  it  is  hoped  to  create  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  inducement,  but  public  utilities  will  be  reserved  for 
the  state  and  certain  enterprises  confined  to  nationals.  For 
the  rest,  it  is  hoped  that  when  the  bill  reaches  its  final  form 
it  will  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  set  at  rest  any  doubts 
currently  felt  by  those  it  is  hoped  to  woo. 

For  a  country  which  presents  so  many  problems,  allied 
to  undoubted  opportunities  for  development,  it  will  be  no 
easy  matter  to  carry  out  such  a  programme  by  1960,  the 
scheduled  end  of  the  first  plan.  Of  prior  importance  is  the 
creation  of  the  right  climate  for  foreign  investment.  In 
Britain,  there  is  undoubtedly  much  interest  in  Indonesia  as 
a  market  but  how  big  a  part  manufacturers  here  will  play 
must  depend  on  the  terms  offered.  Britain’s  ability  to  offer 
credit  terms  is  limited  and  it  is  not  clear  how  far  others,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Russia,  have  done  so. 

Before  the  second  world  war  the  United  Kingdom 
ranked  sixth  as  a  supplier  of  Indonesia’s  needs  although  there 
was  a  substantial  entrepot  trade  through  Singapore.  In  1954 
Japan  and  the  United  States  respectively  occupied  the  first 
and  second  places  although  these  positions  were  reversed  in 
1955.  Holland  and  Germany  were  next  in  that  order  in  both 
years  and  Britain  transposed  Hong  Kong  in  the  fifth  place  in 
the  latter  year,  being  one  below  in  1954.  The  value  of  our 
supplies  in  1954,  which  included  textiles,  machinery  of 
various  sorts,  motor  vehicles  and  miscellaneous  products, 
amounted  to  just  over  £10  million.  All  else  being  equal,  there 
is  room  for  improvement  and  in  fact  shipments  in  1956  had 
already  exceeded  that  figure  soon  after  the  half  year. 

The  development  of  the  country  must  come  and  already 
there  is  some  jostling  for  position  in  the  line  of  potential 
helpers.  It  remains  to  be  seen  where  the  bulk  of  the  help  will 
come  from  and  if  the  more  cautious  West  will  pitch  in  or 
await  some  clarification  of  the  political  and  economic 
situation. 

For  all  Your  Problems  of  Iruiia's 
Export  and  Import 
read 

“THE  INDIAN  EXPORTER 

and  the  Indian  Importer'* 

Widely  circulated  monthly  ^ 

IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE  IN  THIS  JOURNAL 
For  details  write  to : 

The  Editor,  12  Fort  Chamhers,  Hamam  Street 
Bombay  1  (India) 
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Five  Years  of  Indonesia-Swiss  Trade 

By  Soemintardjo  (Commercial  Secretary,  Indonesian  Legation,  Berne) 


OWING  to  the  different  structure  of  the  two  countries — 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  being  still  mainly  a  producer 
of  agricultural  products  and  raw  material  while  Switzer¬ 
land  is  known  for  its  highly  specialised  industry — their  trade 
is  characterised  by  the  exchange  of  raw  products  against 
finally  finished  goo^.  The  important  export  commodities  from 
Indonesia  to  Switzerland  are  in  the  first  place  tobacco,  rubber 
and  coffee,  in  the  second  place  spices,  tea,  rattan  of  all  sorts, 
kapok,  essential  oils,  copra,  cinchona  bark,  tin,  gums  and 
resins,  tapioca,  hides,  skins  and  fibres.  Switzerland  for  its 
part  is  sending  in  particular  machines,  watches  and  aniline 
colours  besides  chemical  products,  instruments,  pharmaceuti¬ 
cals,  textiles,  tinned  milk,  dietary  food  and  metal  goods.  How 
much  the  different  categories  of  goods  participated  in  the 
total  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  shown  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  tables: 


Indonesic^s  Import  from  Switzerland 

In  million  Swiss  francs 
years  1951  1952  1953  1954 

1955 

Milk  and  food 

0.1 

0.7 

0.1 

0 

0.1 

Textiles 

1.4 

0.6 

1.6 

1.2 

0.4 

Ironwork 

6.5 

2.8 

0.4 

0.7 

0.4 

Aluminium 

1.6 

1.6 

1.1 

1.5 

1.6 

Machines 

4.4 

4.7 

5.6 

6.9 

3.0 

Watches 

3.4 

4.7 

4.0 

5.9 

4.0 

Instruments 

1.1 

2.4 

1.9 

2.5 

1.1 

Pharmaceuticals 

2.3 

0.7 

2.4 

2.5 

2.0 

Chemical  products 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.9 

Aniline  colours 

4.7 

3.2 

4.0 

4.4 

4.6 

Indonesu/s  Export  to  Switzerland 
In  million  Swiss  francs 
years  1951  1952  1953 

1954 

1955 

Spices 

0.9 

0.6 

0.1 

0.7 

0.4 

Coffee 

0.9 

2.1 

2.4 

4.4 

1.4 

Tea 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Oleaginous  fruit 

2.2 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

Kapok 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Rattan 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

Rubber,  raw 

19.2 

6.1 

7.0 

3.8 

4.1 

Rubber  sheets 

1.7 

1.1 

0.1 

0 

0 

Essential  oils 

0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

Petrol  substitutes 

0.5 

0.5 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

Tobacco 

8.8 

9.5 

10.0 

10.0 

9.5 

Indonesian-Swiss  trade  has  considerably  decreased  in  these 
years,  reaching  in  I9SS  not  even  half  of  the  value  it  rep¬ 
resented  for  the  financial  year  of  1951.*  For  Indonesia  it  was 
especially  the  export  branch  for  rubber  which  suffered  great 


*  However,  in  1956  Indonesia's  imports  from  Switzerland  in¬ 
creased  considerably  and  amounted  to  22.5  million  Swiss  francs 
during  the  first  8  months  and  were  thus  higher  than  those  during 
the  whole  of  1955.  In  the  case  of  Indonesian  exports  to 
Switzerland  it  must  be  added  that  a  certain  proportion  of  ex¬ 
ports  is  reaching  Switzerland  via  some  west  European  countries, 
including  Holland  and  the  United  Kingdom. — Economic  Editor 


losses,  the  export  value  falling  from  20.9  to  4.1  million  Swiss 
francs.  Further  declines  must  be  mentioned  for  oily  fruit  and 
grains,  essential  oils,  kapok,  and  spices,  whereas  rattan  and 
tobacco  improved  their  position.  Coffee  exports  reached  an 
unexpected  peak  in  1954,  but  fell  seriously  in  the  next  year. 
Imports  from  Switzerland  were  in  the  first  instance  affected  in 
the  branches  for  iron  work  and  cotton  fabrics.  The  figures  for 
machines  and  watches  which  rose  constantly  until  1954, 
suffered  a  great  fallback  in  1955. 


Total  of  Indonesu^s  Trade  with  Switzerland 
In  million  Swiss  francs 


Years 

Export 

Import 

1951 

36.5 

43.4 

1952 

21.1 

40.4 

1953 

23.2 

24.8 

1954 

22.1 

33.9 

1955 

18.3 

19.6 

1956  (1st  Jan. — 3l8t  June) 

9.5 

17.2 

:  reasons  for  this  decline 

of  the 

trade  between  the 

young  Republic  of  Indonesia  and  its  western  partner  are 
manifold.  As  regards  Indonesia’s  export  to  Switzerland,  com¬ 
petition  of  other  countries  was  felt.  The  prices  of  Indonesian 
goods  were  often  too  high,  or  the  exporters  were  not  able  to 
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TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

Teachers  in  Jewellery  &  Engineering  Schools  : 

We  have  been  supplying  your  technical  require¬ 
ments  for  over  100  years.  Write  for  our  catalogue. 

E.  GRAY  &  SON,  Ltd. 

12  fr  14,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,-  E.C.I. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Materials,  Smith,  London  ” 
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SWITZERLAND 


offer  the  total  quantity  of  the  goods  asked  for.  Furthermore 
relations  between  Indonesian  and  Swiss  Arms  are  not  yet  as 
satisfactory  as  to  foster  a  more  prosperous  direct  trade. 

On  the  other  hand  Swiss  exports  are  notably  hindered  by 
the  severe  Indonesian  austerity  policy,  which  set  up  import 
surcharges  dependent  on  how  essential  were  the  goods  to  be 
imported.  Swiss  export  goods  are  also  subject  to  increasing 
competition  on  the  world  market  which  allows  Indonesia  to 
buy  articles  of  the  same  quality  but  cheaper  in  price  from 
other  sources. 

With  some  efforts  the  obstacles  mentioned  above  could  be 
removed  to  a  great  degree  and  make  way  for  the  development 
of  mutual  trade.  Considering  the  supplementary  needs  as 
well  as  the  supplementary  supplies  of  the  two  countries,  the 
volume  of  trade  could  considerably  be  enlarged. 

At  present  Indonesian-Swiss  trade  is  regulated  by  the 
following  agreements:  (a)  Trade  Agreement  between  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Indonesia  and  the  Swiss  Confederation  of  December 
30  1954.  It  contains  the  basic  regulations  for  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries;  (b)  Protocol  of  December  30  1954,  con¬ 
cerning  the  regulation  of  payments  between  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  and  the  Swiss  Confederation.  According  to  this 
protocol  payments  are  transferred  through  the  EPU ;  (c)  Ex¬ 
change  of  letters  on  December  30  1954,  stating  that  the 
Government  of  Indonesia  will  grant  Swiss  applications  for 
money  transfer  the  same  facilities  as  it  grants  other  countries. 

These  agreements  are  actually  valid  up  to  the  end  of  1955 
but  were  prolonged  for  the  year  1956. 

(Figures  taken  from  the  annual  Swiss  statistics  of  trade.) 


SWITZERLAND  SUPPLIES  GOODS 

TO  ALL  MARKETS  .  .  . 
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Wool  Holds  Its  Own 

The  1955-56  year  was  the  fifth  successive  year  of  record 
world  wool  production,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  3.3 
percent  increase  in  world  wool  consumption  which  over¬ 
took  the  increased  rate  of  production  and  reduced  world  wool 
stocks  by  53  million  lb.,  says  the  annual  review  of  the  1955-56 
season,  published  by  Dalgety  &  Co.  Ltd.,  wool  selling  brokers 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  review  refers  to  the  fact 
that  the  1955-56  Australian  clip  increased  by  9  percent  to 
exceed  4,250,000  bales  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
trade.  In  New  Zealand  wool  clearances  also  reached  an  all- 
time  record  figure  of  1,030,103  bales. 

Australia’s  sheep  population  reached  139  million  at  this 
year's  census.  This  is  an  increase  of  8.2  million  as  against  the 
1955  figure.  The  1939  census  had  shown  a  figure  of  111  million 
sheep  in  Australia,  and  that  of  1952  117.6  million. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  rate  of  wool  consumption, 
lop  production,  worsted  yarn  and  woven  cloth  deliveries 
duriitg  September  were  at  the  highest  level  of  the  year.  The 
rate  of  wool  consumption  was  2  percent  higher  than  a  year 
ago,  and  within  that  over-all  change,  wool  consumption  for 
topmaking  was  6  percent  larger  and  for  woollen  trade  pur¬ 
poses  6  percent  lower. 

Tops  were  drawn  at  a  rate  8  percent  higher  than  a  year 
ago,  and  the  worsted  yam  delivery  rate  was  the  best  since 
last  November  and  7  percent  higher  than  in  September  last 
year.  The  proportion  which  hand-knitting  yams  represented  in 
total  worsted  yam  deliveries  was  17.1  percent,  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  since  returns  were  started  in  1949.  The  woven  wool 
fabric  delivery  rate  in  September  was  the  highest  this  year  and 
only  slightly  below  September  of  last  year,  while  the  blanket 
delivery  rate  was  9  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  September 
production  figures  were:  Wool  consumption,  39.28  million  lb. 
(clean  weight) ;  top  production,  26.73  million  lb. ;  tops  drawn, 
18.45  million  lb.;  worsted  yarns  delivered,  19.31  million  lb.; 
woven  wool  fabrics  delivered,  33.72  million  sq.  yds. ;  blankets 
delivered,  2.61  million  sq.  yds. 

UK  exports  of  wool  tops  reached  70.3  million  lb.  valued 
at  £31.2  million  during  the  first  10  months  of  1956  as  against 
63.7  million  lb.  valued  at  £29.9  million  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1955. 

The  1956  exports  included  those  to  China,  £4.7  million ; 
to  India,  £4.4  million;  Japan,  £1.7  million;  Pakistan,  £I 
million ;  Hong  Kong,  £0.6  million ;  Formosa,  £0.3  million. 
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CHINA  SOLVES  THE  RICE  PROBLEM 

By  Jack  Chen  (Peking) 


IN  six  years,  China  has  solved  its  basic  food  problem — a 
colossal  achievement  for  a  nation  of  600  millions.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  other  under-developed  nations  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  method  of  this  transformation  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  achieved  not  by  introducing  a  new  tech¬ 
nology  requiring  vast  investments,  but  by  bloodless  social 
change. 

The  speaacularly  organised  land  reform  of  1951-1952, 
marked  the  end  of  over  2000  years  of  feudal  landownership 
in  China.  It  gave  the  land  back  to  the  tillers  and  a  vast 
class  of  small  peasant  owners  was  created.  This  was  an 
economic  seed-bed,  which  if  left  to  develop  spontaneously 
might  have  led  to  the  growth  of  capitalist  farms,  and  in 
some  areas  the  concentration  of  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
rich  peasants  actually  began.  However,  the  reorganisation  of 
farming  along  the  lines  of  mutual  aid  and  cooperation  was 
carried  out  with  the  support  of  the  people. 

By  mid-1956  over  90  percent  of  China’s  peasant  house¬ 
holds  were  in  cooperative  or  colleaive  farms.  Over  55  per¬ 
cent  were  in  the  latter  type  of  farm.  One  out  of  every  three 
peasants  was  a  member  of  a  supply  and  marketing  coopera¬ 
tive.  By  next  year  practically  all  of  China’s  470  million 
peasants  will  be  in  colleaive  farms. 

Though,  in  historical  terms,  this  seems  to  be  change  at 
a  breakneck  speed,  the  peasants  have,  in  actual  faa,  built 
their  collective  farms  in  most  cases  by  gradual  year-by-year 
changes  —  simple  work  exchange,  then  seasonal  mutual  aid 
teams,  then  year-round  mutual  aid  teams,  to  cooperative 
farms  and  colleaives  —  testing  each  stage  carefully.  This  is 
why  we  in  China  believe  the  change  is  solid  and  irreversible. 
In  these  colleaive  farms  all  the  land,  draught  animals  and 
principal  implements  like  ploughs,  harrows  and  the  larger 
machines  or  equipment  used  for  cottage  industries  —  looms, 
paper-troughs,  etc.,  are  owned  in  common  and  regarded  as 
common  property.  The  peasants  have  a  sense  of  personal 
private  property  only  in  their  homes,  their  personal  allotments 
and  small  implements.  They  sell  their  marketable  grain 
through  the  State  purchasing  organisations,  and  buy  their  fer¬ 
tilizer,  tools  and  household  necessities  through  the  supply  and 
marketing  cooperatives  or  handiaaft  co-ops.  The  supply  and 
marketing  co-ops  also  handle  sales  of  most  other  marketable 
farm  ptx)duas.  In  a  word  China’s  agricultural  economy  is 
today  run  on  orthodox  Socialist  lines. 

This  is  the  general  picture  behind  the  figures  for  agri¬ 
cultural  output  in  1955.  The  output  of  food  crops  was 
368,000  million  catties  (184  million  tons);  This  gives  about 
600  catties  of  grain  per  person,  an  adequate,  if  not  ample, 
ration,  and  far  beyond  any  pre-revolution  record.  The  cotton 
harvest  was  30,360,000  piculs  (1,518,000  tons)  or  43  percent 
bigger  than  the  record  crop  of  1954. 

Such  are  the  national  figures  based  on  official  statistics, 


but  I  myself  have  been  lucky  enough  to  make  a  fairly  detailed 
study  of  east  China  villages  in  Hsinteng  county,  Chekiang. 
Here,  for  two  years  running  I  have  been  able  to  put  sudi 
statistical  data  into  intimate  relation  with  the  everyday  life 
of  peasant  families. 

Hsinteng  county  had  70,000  people  and  around  80,000 
mou  of  arable  land  at  liberation.  Reflecting  national  trends, 
yields  have  gone  up  steadily  since  then.  In  1949,  they  were 
around  300  catties  a  mou  (about  one-sixth  of  an  acre),  with 
maximum  yields  of  450  catties  a  mou.  In  1955  the  average 
yield  was  524  catties  a  mou  and  several  farms  reaped  1,000 
catties  a  mou.  The  county  reaps  a  third  more  grain  than 
six  years  ago.  And  these  years  included  one  (1954)  with  the 
worst  weather  in  living  memory.  Though  the  main  emphasis 
was  on  increasing  yields  per  acre  rather  than  extending  acre¬ 
age,  the  farmers  have  a  quarter  more  land  under  cultivation 
than  they  had  before  liberation. 

The  amount  of  new  technology  introduced  into  the  area 
is  very  small  —  a  few  metal  ploughs  and  threshers  and  some 
chemical  fertilizer.  As  on  a  national  scale  this  extra  yield 
of  grain  is  mainly  the  result  of  establishing  more  rational 
social  relations.  The  feudal-landlord  relations  of  the  old 
days  have  ended.  The  facts  are  not  unusual.  I  need  only 
mention  that  peasants  were  paying  from  a  half  to  70  percent 
of  output  in  rent  to  the  landlords  in  addition  to  various 
forms  of  service.  Seventy  percent  of  them  were  in  debt. 
Under  such  conditions  investment  in  the  land  to  get  bigger 
returns  was  only  a  daydream  for  most  peasants. 

Under  cooperative  farming  they  pooled  their  land  as 
shares  and  planned  the  use  of  it  collectively.  They  worked 
under  the  guidance  of  their  eleaed  co-op  management  com¬ 
mittees  and  bought  a  certain  amount  of  the  larger  farm  im¬ 
plements  and  draught  animals  in  common.  The  income  of 
the  farm  was  divided  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  into  three 
parts :  one  (usually  around  40  percent)  went  to  pay  dividends 
on  land  shares  (based  on  average  yields  before  pooling);  a 
slightly  larger  part  went  to  pay  members  for  their  work;  the 
rest  was  set  aside  for  reserve  and  welfare  funds. 

This  form  of  organisation  usually  gave  an  increase  of 
anything  from  10  to  30  percent  in  output,  but  members 
quickly  learnt  from  experience  that  while  at  first  attraaive, 
(since  it  was  a  concession  to  their  sense  of  private  ownership 
of  the  land)  the  payment  of  dividend  on  land  shares  later 
becomes  a  drag  on  production.  Those  who  work  best  and 
who  have  most  able-bodied  manpower  in  their  families  — 
and  therefore  are  the  backbone  of  all  efforts  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  —  soon  feel  they  are  expending  their  energy  rather 
thanklessly.  A  large  percentage  of  what  they  produce  will  go 
to  pay  a  dividend  on  what  is  a  partially  “sleeping  partner” 
(the  man  who  owns  a  larger  land  share  but  who  probably 
does  no  more  work  than  they  and  possibly  does  less).  That 
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Never  before  a  tractor 

with  all  the  features  you  need! 

NF  W  Hydraulic  control !  Raise  and  lower  implements . . .  select 

n  L  H  and  maintain  uniform  depth  . . .  adjust  hydraulic  system’s  speed 
of  response . . .  hold  implements  rigidly  in  any  position  ...all 
without  moving  your  hand  six  inches  / 

NF  W  Power-take-offs  in  one — a  Uve  P.T.O.  and  a  Ground 

■«FII  Speed  P.T.O.  !  Simple  P.T.O.  change  lever  selects  eitAer  P.T.O. 
drive  direct  from  the  engine,  or  P.T.O.  drive  from  the  rear  axle. 
Have  the  P.T.O.  shaft  revolving  at  speeds  proportional  to  engine 
speed,  or  proportional  to  the  ground  covered. 

N  F  W  Great  diesel  engine—  37  brake  horsepower  I  A  high-torque, 

n  L  If  high-compression,  higher  horsepower  engine — gives  you  power 
and  power  in  reserve  whenever  you  want  it  I 
NFW  Gear  box  I  Six  forward  speeds  and  two  reverse — a  gear 

If  til  and  a  speed  for  every  job  on  the  farm.  “Creep”  as  slow  as 
•3  m.p.h  — or  speed  up  to  14  m.p.h.  for  fast  jobs! 
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FCRGUSOMSS 


NFW  “  Two-way"  depth  control!  Controls  implement’s  depth 

Is  L II  whether  top  link  is  in  compression  or  tension — gives  an  accuracy 
in  work  never  known  before ! 

NFW  Constant  overload  release!  Operates  at  pre-determined 

L II  overload  whether  using  heavy  or  light  tillage  implements — gives 
perfect  operation  in  work  and  protection  to  implements. 

NFW  Independent  brake  pedals  !  Both  worked  by  right  foot,  leave 

■<  L  H  left  foot  free  to  operate  dual  clutch. 

NFW  Safety,  comfort  and  convenience  features!  Include  new 

"  L  n  brake  shoes ;  new,  more  comfortable  seat  and  footrests ;  new, 
removable  radiator  grille ;  new  instruments ;  new  servicing  panel ; 
new,  larger  fuel-tank ;  new  dual  clutch ;  new  safety  single-switch 
starter;  new  and-kick  steering;  new  heavy  duty  front  axle 
mounting;  new  robust  rear  axle  with  transmission-overload 
safety  feature. 

With  all  these  vital  advantages,  the  Fergustm  35  gives  you  what 
you  need  from  a  tractor;  greater  output — in  less  man-hours.  It 
raises  your  margin  of  PROFIT.  Ask  for  a  free  demonstration  on  your 
own  farm  —  today  ! 


FERGUSON  35 


FERGUSON  TRACTORS,  SOLD  BY  MASSBY-HARRIS-FERGUSON  LTD.,  ARE  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  STANDARD  MOTOR  CO.  LTD.,  COVENTRY,  ENGLAND 


-the  new  FERGUSON 

. . .  outdates  every  other  tractor! 
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is  why  in  the  collective  farm  the  dividend  on  land  shares  is 
aboli^ed.  But  this  goes  hand  in  hand  with  improved  organi- 
satimi  of  the  working  of  the  farm.  Since  members  know  that 
all  their  income  will  now  come  from  earnings  for  work  done, 
this  is  an  immense  stimulus  to  labour.  Everybody  works 
harder  for  a  greater  reward.  The  womenfolk  too  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  play  a  bigger  role  in  field  work.  (In  many  parts 
of  China,  however  strange  this  may  seem,  there  were  many 
taboos  on  women  doing  field  woiic.)  Elimination  of  land 
shares  in  fact  goes  hand  in  hand  with  increased  incomes  for 
all  and  a  fertile  source  of  disputes  is  eliminated. 

The  following  typical  peasant  budget  from  Hsinteng 
county  reflects  the  changes  which  have  taken  place.  In  1949 
the  Wang  family  owned  no  land.  They  farmed  a  plot  of 
clan  land  on  a  year-to-year  basis,  often  a  different  piece  each 
year.  They  lived  in  a  well-built  two-roomed  cottage  inherited 
from  their  father,  but  they  starved  as  a  regular  thing  for  one 
or  two  months  in  the  year.  They  had  one  quilt  for  five 
people:  three  brothers,  a  mother  and  one  daughter-in-law; 
habitually  wore  rags,  owned  the  poorest  farm  tools — sickles, 
hoes,  and  a  few  baskets. 

Land  reform  gave  them  sixteen  mou  of  land  and  an  old 
buffalo.  When  they  formed  a  work  exchange  team  with 
their  neighbours  in  1951,  they  earned  6,000  catties  of  grain. 
Deducting  1,000  catties  for  tax  and  what  they  needed  for 
food  (roughly  600  catties  a  year  per  head),  this  enabled  them 
to  pay  off  some  of  their  debts  and  buy  20  yards  of  cloth  for 
new  clothes,  a  quilt  and  a  hoe.  Working  with  the  seasonal 
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mutual  aid  team  in  1952  they  earned  8,000  catties  of  grain. 
They  paid  off  all  their  old  debts,  bought  shoes  and  cotton 
padded  coats  for  winter,  but  more  important,  they  invested 
in  extra  fertilizer  for  their  land.  When  the  year-round  mutual 
aid  team  was  formed  in  1953,  they  earned  10,500  catties. 
They  repaired  the  old  house,  bought  more  clothes  and  tooli 
But  the  big  change  came  when  they  joined  the  cooperative 
farm  in  1954.  Not  only  did  they  get  a  dividend  on  their  land 
share,  but  the  co-op  enabled  them  to  make  fuller  use  of  the 
four  able-bodied  members  of  the  household.  That  year  their 
household  accounts  began  to  look  like  a  real  farmers’  budget 

Food .  600  yuan 

Clothes .  80  “ 

Books,  sweets,  toilet  articles .  86  “ 

Farm  tools .  40  “ 

Pig  Feed .  .  24  “ 

Agricultural  Tax  .  1,000  catties  of  grain 

The  last  item  amounted  now  to  only  one-sixteenth  of 
their  income.  That  year  they  could  also  put  aside  money  to 
build  a  new  house  and  send  the  younger  brother  to  school 
Their  plans  suffered  a  setback  in  1954  owing  to  the  floods. 
But  by  1955,  members  had  succeeded  in  greatly  improving 
the  cooperative  land.  They  turned  more  dry  land  into  high 
yield,  irrigated  paddies,  made  the  fields  secure  by  building 
and  maintaining  better  dykes  and  better  drainage  (this  area 
is  beset  by  sudden,  torrential  rains).  They  put  a  great  deal 
of  fertile  pond  silt  onto  barren  fields,  improved  others  by 
crop  rotation  and  the  use  of  artificial  fertilizer;  they  had 
become  more  skilful  in  dealing  with  insea  pests  and  plant 
diseases.  All  this  enabled  them  to  raise  two  crops  of  rice  a 
year  where  only  one  had  grown  before  or  to  plant  a  single 
high  yield,  late  ripening  aop  in  place  of  the  old  quick  ripen¬ 
ing  low  yield  crop.  This  enabled  them  to  raise  from  300  to 
1,000  catties  a  mou. 

This  year  the  Wangs  had  completed  their  two  storied, 
six-roomed  house.  Every  member  of  the  family  is  well  clad 
and  shod.  All,  except  the  grandmother  are  literate.  All  are 
well-fed,  eating  meat  or  fish  several  times  a  week  where 
before  this  had  been  a  rare  festival  luxury.  When  I  visited 
them  recently  they  were  full  of  plans  for  the  future.  They 
were  now  members  of  a  “production-brigade”  of  the  big 
1,000-family  colleaive  farm  into  which  their  cooperative  had 
merged.  Their  brigade  was  planning  to  raise  average  yields 
this  year  to  1,000  catties  a  mou  by  turning  over  70  percent 
of  their  fields  in  the  high-yield  late  crop  or  double  crop 
system.  They  were  planting  more  winter  crops  (wheat  and 
barley)  and  running  a  wheat-rice-maize  three-crop  system  on 
some  fields;  raising  more  ducks,  geese,  pigs  and  fowl  as  well 
as  oil  aops,  tung  oil,  beans,  tea,  oil  and  silk  worms.  Within 
two  years  they  proposed  to  mechanise  threshing  with  hand- 
operated  threshers. 

This  is  of  course  only  one  example  from  a  comer  of  a 
vast  country,  but  I  see  it  paralleled  from  my  own  experience 
again  in  Hopei  700  miles  to  the  north.  It  is  a  story  in  mini¬ 
ature  of  how  the  Chinese  peasant,  a  sixth  of  mankind,  has 
come  from  rags,  if  not  to  riches,  then  to  a  state  of  hopeful 
wellbeing  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  overestimate  its  importance  for  China’s  agriculture 
and  industrial  and  cultural  wellbeing. 
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*  Whenever  figures  are  to  be  added  the  PLUS  Adding 

Machine  is  the  easiest,  speediest  method  of  obtaining 
accurate  totals.  Keyboard  models  are  available  to  suit 
all  types  of  addition.  ' 
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Colombo  Plan — Progress  of  Aid  the  report  shows  the  differences  in  Mutual  aid  within  the  region  has  con-  a  ! 

In  the  six  years  in  which  it  has  been  in  emphasis  in  the  type  of  training  most  in  tinned  to  increase.  For  example,  the  Ne 

operation,  the  Technical  Cooperation  demand.  Pakistan  obtained  facilities  for  number  of  training  places  provided  by  1 

Scheme  of  the  Colombo  Plan  has  arranged  245  trainees  in  administration.  India  and  India  was  462  and  India  has  also  pro-  Jus 

training  facilities  for  4,227  trainees  from  Ceylon  sent  their  largest  nurriber  of  vided  the  services  of  20  experts.  As  the 

South  and  South-East  Asia  and  has  pro-  trainees  for  agricultural  training;  The  Indian  Technical  Aid  Mission  has  beea  wo 

vided  the  services  of  572  experts.  The  Federation  of  Malaya  emphasised  established  in  Nepal,  for  whom  India  hat  inv 

United  Kingdom  has  provided  the  largest  medi9ine  and  health  and  education,  and  provided  training  facilities  on  a  large  dol 

number  of  experts  —  more  than  one-  Indonesia  placed  most  emphasis  on  scale.  Nepal  is  also  being  aided  by  inv 

third  —  and  ranks  second  to  Australia  in  engineering.  Burma  has  been  specially  Ceylon,  who  have  provided  training  fot  Co 

the  number  of  trainees  for  whom  interested  in  industry  and  trade.  nurses  to  further  a  tuberculosis  control  to 

facilities  have  been  made  available  —  The  United  Kingdom  provided  198  programme.  Singapore  is  helping  India  ihc 

1,274  against  Australia’s  1,610.  The  experts  out  of  a  total  of  572,  Australia  in  her  efforts  to  organise  an  effectivt  the 

Report  of  the  Council  for  Technical  Co-  175,  Canada  101  and  New  Zealand  53.  preventive  intelligence  service  for  the  be 

operation  in  South  and  Sout|i-East  Asia  The  cost  of  equipment  already  supplied  detection  and  control  of  traffic  ia  fmt 

(London:  H.M.S.O.  2s.)  records  that  the  under  the  Scheme,  or  on  order,  or  offered,  dangerous  drugs  and  smuggling,  by  train-  p||j 

Scheme  has  steadily  expanded  since  1950.  is  over  £2  million,  of  which  over  £600,0(X)  ing  customs  and  excise  officers,  and  hai  -j 

The  year  1955-56  shows  a  growth  of  50  has  been  for  laboratory  equipment,  provided  facilities  for  the  training  of 

per  cent  over  1954-55  in  the  numbers  of  £1,300,000  for  training  equipment  and  Pakistanis  in  road  construction  ani  j|,g 

trainees  sent  out  and  experts  arriving.  £375,000  for  research  equipment.  The  structural  engineering.  The  Federation  of 

Of  the  4,227  training  places  made  United  Kingdom  has  continued  to  receive  Malaya  is  training  forest  officers  in  forta  p),j 

available  in  the  six  year  period  1,552  were  the  majority  of  requests  for  the  supply  of  management,  while  Pakistan  is  providini  ju, 

provided  in  1955-56,  as  against  1,022  in  equipment,  on  which  almost  £600,000  has  facilities  for  training  in  modern  methodi  ■pj,, 

the  previous  year.  The  largest  number  of  already  been  spent.  By  the  end  of  June,  of  railway  signalling  and  in  air  traffic 

trainees  were  from  Pakistan  (792),  India  1956,  the  total  expenditure  incurred  on  control.  jjf,l 

(765)  and  Ceylon  (710),  followed  by  the  Technical  Assistance  Scheme  amounted  The  Council,  summarising  its  report,  ^ 

Indonesia  (578),  Nepal  (303),  Malaya  to  £5,616,511,  of  which  £2,132,330  was  points  out  that  the  Technical  Cooperatiai 
(262)  and  Burma  (247).  spent  in  1955-56  (against  £1,576,608  in  Scheme,  like  the  Colombo  Plan  of  whid  ( 

Engineering  heads  the  list  of  subjects  the  previous  year).  The  United  Kingdom’s  it  is  a  part,  “is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  j^| 

in  which  training  has  been  provided,  and  share  of  this  expenditure  is  £1,952,464.  business,  and  cannot  be  entirely  embraced  g(p 
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in  any  verbal  formula  or  statistical  com¬ 
pilation  .  .  ^  In  seven  years  it  has  become 
one  of  the  sturdiest  symbols  of  this  age; 
cos-  t  symbol  of  aspiration  and  of  hope.” 
the  New  Caltex  Investments  In  Indonesia 
I  b;  The  Indonesian  Finance  Minister,  Dr. 
pro-  Jusuf  Wibisono,  recently  disclosed  that 
An  the  Caltex  Pacific  Petroleum  Company 
been  would  make  new  investments  in  Indonesia 
.  hai  involving  approximately  100  m.  US 
large  dollars.  The  new  investments  would  not 
1  bj  involve  the  building  of  refineries.  The 
;  for  Company  would  further  be  prepared 
ntml  to  help  overcome  Indonesia’s  expected 
India  ihortage  of  kerosene  by  allowing  part  of 
ctive  the  crude  oil  from  its  concession  areas  to 
the  be  processed  in  BPM  and  Stan  vac  re- 
is  fineries  in  Indonesia, 
rata-  Philippine  Trade  Balances 

The  distribution  of  Philippine  trade 
’  with  countries  other  than  the  US  —  and 
the  favourable  and  unfavourable  aspects 
of  that  trade — are  reflected  in  a  report  on 
Philippine  foreign  commerce  for  last  year 
issued  by  the  Philippine  Sugar  Institute. 
The  report  shows  that  those  countries 
raffic  fi-on-,  which  the  Philippines  took  heavy 
imports,  but  to  which  it  exported  nothing 
tt  all,  included  Ceylon,  Pakistan,  Iran 
itioB  j„(j  China. 

Countries  from  which  the  Philippines 
imported  heavily  but  to  which  it  sent 
aports  of  less  value,  ranging  from  $1,000 

-  $700,000,  included  Indonesia,  Arabia, 

Thailand,  Australia,  India,  Argentina. 


Burma,  Brazil,  Portugal,  Mexico  and 
British  Borneo. 

There  was  also  an  unfavourable  balance 
of  trade  with  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
Hong  Kong,  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Malaya  and  Formosa. 

On  the  favourable  side,  there  was  an 
excess  of  Philippine  exports  over  imports 
from  the  following  countries:  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  Colombia,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Venezuela,  Norway,  Korea,  Italy, 
Israel  *and  Spain. 

U,S.  Wheat  for  Afghanistan 

The  United  States  last  month  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  up  to  40,000  tons 
of  wheat  to  Afghanistan  for  local  cur¬ 
rency  (afghanis)  to  help  relieve  a  food 
shortage  which  has  resulted  from  crop 
failures.  The  afghanis  received  for  the 
grain  will  be  deposited  to  a  special  US 
account  in  Afghanistan.  The  Afghan 
Government  will  sell  the  wheat  through 
local  commercial  channels. 

During  the  recent  growing  season 
Afghanistan  suffered  serious  crop  failure 
due  to  floods  in  the  south  and  drought 
in  the  north.  The  United  States  wheat, 
asked  for  by  the  Afghan  Government,  will 
help  to  augment  depicted  food  supplies 
during  the  winter  season.  It  is  being 
supplied  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration. 
Scindia  Ship  I^aunched  at  Lubeck 

The  Scindia  Steamship  Company's 
“  Jaladhruv,”  second  of  six  sister  ships 


to  be  built  at  the  Lubeck  (West  German) 
shipyard  was  launched  last  month.  A 
9,S00-tonner,  she  is  a  single-screw  dry 
cargo  motor  vessel  of  open  shelter  deck 
type,  just  over  47()ft.  long,  63ift.  wide 
with  a  draft  (loaded)  of  2Sft.  Sin.  There 
are  five  double  and  two  single-berth 
cabins  for  a  passenger  accommodation  of 
12,  and  private  baths  for  each  cabin.  She 
is  powered  by  a  M.A.N.  diesel  engine  of 
8,1(X)  b.h.p.  which  gives  her  a  trial  speed 
of  17.2  knots. 

Chinese  Trade  Agreements 

Indonesia  and  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  on  November  3rd  concluded  a  one- 
year  trade  agreement  providing  for  the 
exchange  of  goods  to  the  value  of  £12m. 
Under  the  agreement  Indonesia  will  send 
to  China,  rubber,  copra,  coconut  oil, 
sugar,  coffee,  pepper,  spices,  timber, 
quinine  and  rattan,  and  will  receive 
machines,  tools,  chemical  raw  materials, 
minerals,  cotton  and  other  goods. 

Three  notes  were  exchanged  at  the 
time  of  the  signing  of  the  agreement.  The 
notes  included  one  to  extend  until 
October  31st,  1957,  the  validity  of  the 
payment  agreement  signed  between  the 
two  governments  on  September  1st,  1954, 
another  to  provide  that  the  debit  balance 
incurred  in  the  implementation  of  the 
trade  protocol  signed  September  1st,  1954, 
will  be  settled  by  the  export  of  various 
kinds  of  commodities  to  (Uiina  in  the 
following  three  years  and  a  third  which 


It  is  impossible  to  judge  from  statistics 
alooe  how  far  India’s  traditional  industries 
are  being  reshaped  by  Western  machines 
and  methods.  A  first  hand  experience  of 
Indian  life  and  commerce,  like  that 
of  the  National  Bank  of  India,  is  needed 
to  put  facts  into  perspective. 

Enquiries  about  trade  here,  or  with 
any  other  country  which  is  served  by 
the  Bank,  are  welcomed  at  the 
Head  Office  or  at  any  branch. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LIMITED 

Head  Office:  26,  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.CJ 
tVesi  End  (London)  Branch:  13,  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE.  S.W.1 
Branches  In  : 

INDIA,  PAKISTAN.  CEYLON,  BURMA.  KENYA.  TANGANYIKA.  ZANZIBAR.  UGANDA, 
ADEN  AND  SOMALILAND  PROTECTORATE 
Bankers  to  ike  Goremment  In : 

ADEN,  KENYA  COLONY,  UGANDA,  ZANZIBAR 
AND  SOMALILAND  PROTECTORATE 
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stipulates  that  the  two  countries  will 
strengthen  economic  and  technical  co¬ 
operation. 

On  October  7th  a  trade  agreement  be¬ 
tween  China  and  Nepal  was  signed  in 
Peking.  Under  this  agreement,  out  of  the 
20  million  Indian  rupees  to  be  granted  in 
foreign  exchange  by  China,  10  million 
Indian  rupees  will  be  given  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1956  to  1957,  the  remaining 
10  million  Indian  rupees  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1957  to  1958. 

Pakistan  High  Commissioner  in  Dundee 

Representatives  of  the  British  jute 
industry  had  an  informal  meeting  in 
Dundee  last  month  with  Mr.  Mohammed 
Ikramullah,  High  Commissioner  for  Paki¬ 
stan,  who  was  visiting  the  city  during  a 
tour  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Hubert  G.  Scott,  Chairman  of  the 
British  Jute  Trade  Federal  Council,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  meeting.  The  attention  of  the 
High  Commissioner  was  drawn  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  problems  connected  with  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  raw  jute  from  Pakistan  to  this 
country  in  recent  years.  Mr.  Ikramullah 
said  he  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  the  United  Kingdom 
jute  industry  at  first-hand  and  assured  the 
meeting  that  their  views  would  be  given 
full  consideration. 

Mr.  Ikrarquilah’s  programme  included  a 
visit  to  Camperdown  Works  of  Jute 
Industries  Limited  and  a  meeting  with 
Mr.  A.  Bruce  Ferguson,  Jute  Controller. 
He  also  visited  the  Dundee  Technical 


College  where  he  spoke  to  Pakistani 
students  attending  a  three-year  course  in 
the  textile  department. 

(“Jute  as  a  Trade  Link”  appeared  in 
the  November  issue  of  “  Eastern  World  ”). 
Japan  Machinery  Floating  Fair 
The  Japan  Machinery  Exporters’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  a  further  endeavour  to  in¬ 
crease  Japan’s  exports  to  South-East 
Asia,  is  organising  a  floating  fair  which 
will  visit  the  ports  of  Saigon,  Bangkok, 
Rangoon,  Colombo,  Bombay,  Karachi, 
Singapore,  Djakarta  and  Manila  between 
the  end  of  December  and  February.  The 
Association  has  chartered  the  SS  “  Nissho 
Maru  ”  for  this  purpose.  More  than  300 
representative  manufacturers,  exporters 
ind  trade  organisations  will  exhibit  their 
|oods.  Many  exhibited  machines,  work¬ 
able  on  board,  will  give  demonstrations 
to  show  their  actual  performances, 
lapan's  Steel  Situation  for  Third  Quarter 
The  “  Kozai  Club,”  a  non-governmental 
but  influential  steel  institution,  has 
recently  made  public  the  result  of  its 
studies  on  the  demand  and  supply  situa¬ 
tion  of  steel  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  (Oct.-Dec.),  according 
to  which  the  demand  at  home  will  be 
2,040,(XX)  tons,  or  140,000  tons  more  than 
he  preceding  three-month  period,  against 
the  supply  of  2,160,(XX)  tons  including 
some  60,000  tons  of  steel  to  be  imported 
Crom  overseas  markets.  The  stock  at  the 
end  of  the  period  is  estimated  to  stand 
at  the  same  level  as  three  months  ago.  It 


is  interesting  to  note  that  the  estimate  of 
steel  importation  amounts  only  to  60,000 
tons  against  the  130,0(X)  tons  taken  into 
account  by  the  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry. 

Because  of  the  tight  situation  of  steel 
and  iron  products  at  home,  exports  could 
not  be  actively  encouraged.  Export  con¬ 
tracts  will  be  probably  concluded  for 
150,0(X)  tons  showing  a  decrease  of  some 
54,000  tons  from  the  previous  period,  of 
which  about  120,(XX)  tons  will  actually  be|| 
shipped.  1 

When  the  third  quarter  started,  the| 
stock  was  370,000  tons,  to  which  will’ 
be  added  2,1(X),0(X)  tons  to  be 

domestically  produced  and  60,(XX)  tons  to 
be  imported  to  make  the  total  of 
2,530,000  tons  available  during  the  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  total  delivery  is 
figured  to  amount  to  2,I60,(XX)  tons 
including  120,000  tons  of  expected’ 
exports.  Thus  the  end-of-the-period  stock? 
will  be  again  370,000  tons.  ' 

Swiss  Industries  Fair  1957 
Switzerland’s  textile  machinery  industry 
which  finds  an  important  outlet  for  her 
products  in  Asian  markets,  will  be  again 
prominently  represented  at  the  41st  Swiss 
Industries  Fair,  to  be  held  in  Basel  from 
April  27th-May  7th,  1957.  Over  2,300 
Swiss  firms  are  exhibiting  and  these  will 
give  an  all  round  picture  of  Switzerland’s 
industrial  production.  The  textile  and 
clothing  industry  will  be  represented,  as 
last  year,  with  special  exhibits. 


MADURA  MILLS  CO.,  LTD.,  MADURAI 

(SOUTH  INDIA) 


Milk  mt 

MADURAI,  TUnCORIN  «  AMBASAMUDRAM 


COnON  YARNS 


of  all  Descriptions 


500,000 

Spindles 


SPECIALITIES : 


Counts 
Up  to  80s 


YADKIC  COD 

ROPES  ~  HEALDS  —  CANVAS  —  TAPE 
BELTING  DUCK  — TYRE  CORD 
SEWING  THREAD 
MULTI-PLY  and  CORD  YARNS 


M«naf«rs:  A.  &  F.  HARVEY  LTD. 


HADURAI  •  S.  I. 


Undofl  Cerraspendents : 

HARVEY  BROTHERS  AGENCY  LTD., 

34,  QuMn  Anna’s  Gate,  Wastminstar,  S.W.I 


STRAITS  STEAMSHIP 
CO.  LTD. 

OCEAN  BUILDING,  SINGAPORE 


REGULAR  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER 
SERVICES  BETWEEN  MALAYAN  PORTS 
AND 

BURMA  N.  BORNEO  INDONESIA 

SIAM  SARAWAK  CAMBODIA 

BRUNEI 


flRE  BRICKS 


SHINAGAWA  FIRE  BRICK  CO.  LTD. 


896  MARUNOUCHI  BLDG.,  CHIYODA-KC,  TOKYO, 
JAPAN 


The  Largest  and  Oldest  Fire  Bridt  Maker  and  Supplier 
in  Japan. 


Only  Beet  Qualities  for  Iron  ft  Steel  Fusrnocee,  Boilere, 
Cement  Rotary  Kilna,  Paper  ft  Ptalp  Smelters  and 
Digeeters  etc. 


5 


RFTEX  produced  under  tedinical  co-operation  wiA 
Grefco,  U.S.  ie  the  moet  improvad  basic  quality  ever 
used  in  the  worid. 
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Routes  of  Progress 


Roads  are  the  routes  of  progress.  Their  construction  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  development  that  is  raising  the  world's  standard  of  living. 
They  are  the  arteries  of  a  nation’s  economy  —  and  oil  is  the  life-blood  of  their  creation. 
Petrol  and  diesel  fuels  for  the  tractors  and  bulldozers,  lubricants  for  costly  machinery, 
bitumen  for  surfacing  —  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  oil  products  that  are  helping 
the  march  of  progress. 

But  progress  is  its  own  taskmaster ^  generating  new  and  changing  demands  for  oil. 

Rich  in  experience^  resources  and  skilled  personnel  Sheik  in  all  its  world-wide  operations, 
is  geared  to  the  task  and  to  the  responsibility  of  meeting  those  demands. 


serving  progress  tSHEli; 
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Canada  today: 

This  information 
can  help  your  success 


Canada  today  is  a  land  of  opportunity,  not  only  for 
Canadians,  but  for  all  who  study  the  needs,  tastes  and  buying 
habits  of  her  people.  Keep  posted  on  Canada’s  money¬ 
making  developments.  Learn  about  Canada’s  fast-growing 
economy  through  The  Financial  Post. 

And  if  you  sell  to  Canadians,  your  advertising  in  The 
Post  will  reach  Canada’s  biggest  buyers. 


The  Financial  Post 

Canada’s  leading  business  weekly 
newspaper 

481  University  Avenue, 

Toronto  2 
1242  Peel  Street,  Montreal  2 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 
In  Canada,  i  yaar  $6;  a  yaara  $ii 
Elaawhara,  1  yaar  $7;  2  yaara  $13 
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From  ancient  days  the  Island  of  Ceylon  has 
been  known  for  its  wealth  in  gems  and  spices,  and 
merchants  from  Greece,  Rome  and  China  carried 
these  wares  to  distant  markets. 

To-day,  the  principal  exports  consist  of  quality 
teas,  rubber,  coconut  products  and  high  grade 
graphite.  Ceylon  imports  foodstuffs,  textiles, 
machinery,  electrical  goods,  fertilisers,  and  a 
variety  of  consumer  goods  from  every  comer  of 
the  globe. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Ceylon  trade  or  travel, 
the  London  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Ceylon  at  4 
Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C.4,  will  be  pleased  to 
assist  you. 


BANK  OF  CEYLON 


Head  Office  at  Colombo 


Siitaon  Iranchas  tn  Caylon 


The  most  famous  of  the  TIGER  Medicinal  Products 
for  fast  relief  of  Rheumatism  Gout,  Lumbago  Headache. 
Insect  Bites,  Bruises,  and  Stiff  Muscles. 


ENG  AUN  TONG 


Hi 


pp 


* 

■ 

leaem 

■■■■■I 

ISSS**' 


a  word  of  spooial  importaneo  in  tha  aga  of 
taohnioa.  A  maaning  also  playing  an  aaaanlial 
part  in  the  salaotion  of  building  material. 


glass  tiles  have  gained  spaaial  im- 
portanea.  They  are  aoonomieal,  wall 
insulating  and  of  high  transparanay, 
thus  meeting  tha  raquiramants  of 
arehiteats.  These  are  tha  essential 
advantages  of  glass  tiles,  because 
bright  and  hygienic  workshops 
increase  productivity  and 
pleasure  in  work. 


VACUUM  GLASS  TILES 
of  high  quality  in 
various  shapas  are 
delivered  by: 


SESELLSCHAFT  FUR  AUSFUHR  UND  EINFUHR 
VON  BERGBAUERZEUGNISSEN  M.B.H. 

BERLIN  W8  -  JAGERSTRASSE  55 
*  German  Democratic  Republic 
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TRADE 


MARK 


ASANO 


9, 2'- CH©ME';0>lfE'MAtHi.'^HIYO 
;  '  C A BL r-A’D  DR E  S S'.' Jvt A-S'A N 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  BANK 

*  OVERSEAS  OFFICES  * 
New  York,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  London, 
Hamburg,  Alexandria,  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Karachi,  Hong  Kong. 

*  DOMESTIC  OFFICES  * 

Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Nagoya,  Osaka,  Kobe 
and  other  Main  Cities  in  Japan 

THE  BANK 
OF 

TOKYO,  LTD. 

HEAD  OFFICE;  NIHOMBASHI,  TOKYO,  JAPAN 

*  Affiliate  * 

THE  BANK  OF  TOKYO  OF  CALIFORNIA 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Gardena 

*  Subsidiary  * 

THE  BANK  OF  TOKYO  TRUST  CO. 
New  York 


YAMAICHI  SECURITIES  CO.,  LTD. 

(YAMAICHI  SHOKEN  K.  K.) 

Brokers  and  Investment  Bankers 

MEMBERS,  TOKYO  STOCK  EXCH.ANGE  AND 
ALL  OTHER  STOCK  EXCHANGES 
IN  JAPAN 

Head  Office  : 

Nihonbashi,  Chuo-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Telephone  :  Foreign  Dept.  (67)  3992 
Cable  Address  :  MONTONESCO,  TOKYO 
New  York  Office  : 

111  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.Y.,  U.S..^. 

Cable  Address  :  MONTONESCO,  NEW  YORK 


Patience 
alone  .  .  . 

is  not  the  decisive  factor  in  angling. 

The  experienced  angler  knotvs  that  in 
addition  to  its  soothing  effect,  angling  also 
demands  the  capacity  for  rapid  reactions, 
one  of  the  pre-conditions  for  a  successful 
catch.  Once  the  “hite^’  is  felt,  every  second 
is  important.  And  so  much  depends  on  the 
tensile  strength  of  both — rod  and  reel. 
This  is  when  the  good  quality  of  angling 
equipment  has  to  prove  itself.  We  export 
angling  equipment  made  of  best  materials 
for  all  types  of  fishing.  Our  products  are 
manufactured  with  highest  precision  and 
guarantee  success. 

Please  ask  for  offers  quoting  reference  No.  K64/7 
DEUTSCHER  INNEN-UND  AUSSENHANDEL 


Kulturwaren 


Berlin  C2,  Schicklersirasse  5-7 

(lerman  Democratic  Republic 


LEIPZIG  TRADE  FAIR 

Technical  Fair  and  Sample  Fair 

Information  and  Official  Far  Cards  can  be  obtained  from 

Leipzig  Fair  Agency  in  Great  Britain 
127  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.l 

Leipzig  Fair  Agency  in  India 
Mustafa  Building,  3rd  Floor,  Pherozeshah  Mehta  Road 
Fort,  Bombay 

Perwakilan  Pekanraja  Leipzig 
Djalan  Tjiasem  8a,  Jakarta 

Leipzig  Fair  Agency  in  Australia 
P.O.B.  15,  Caulfield  S.E.  5,  Melbourne 

The  Kabul  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bagh-e-Amumi,  Kabul 

Pakistan  Chamber  of  Commerce 
786  Napier  Road,  Karachi 

Pakistan  Chamber  of  Commerce 
23  Mason  Narsingdas  Building,  The  Mall,  Lahore 

Union  of  Burma  Chamber  of  Commerce 
74/86  MG.  Taulay  Street,  Rangoon 

For  further  information  and  Official  Fair  Cards  apply  tot 
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the  army  library 

'  WARHIimTOfI,  Ik  G. 


Throughout  the  world,  wherever  communication  systems  are  making  their  vital  contribution 
towards  the  development  of  modern  society.  Standard  Telephones  and  Cables  Limited  is 
trusted  to  produce  and  provide  telecommunications  systems  and  equipment  to  meet  the  most 
exacting  demands  of  to-day — on  land,  at  sea  and  in  the  air. 

One  of  the  largest  telecommunication  engineering  organisations  in  the  Commonwealth, 
Standard  Telephones  and  Cables  Limited  is  engaged  in  research,  and  the  development, 
manufacture  and  installation  of  all  types  of  communication  and  control  systems. 
Concerned  with  every  aspect  of  telecommunications  engineering'  the  Company  is  in  an 
unrivalled  position  to  undertake,  within  its  own  organisation,  the  co-ordinated  planning 
of  complete  communication  projects  involving  interdependent  systems  of  various  types. 


Systems  : —  Equipment : — 

Telecommunications  Line  Transmission  SenTerCet  Selenium  rectifier  equ 

Radio  Broadcasting,  Communication  &  Navigation 

Railway  Communication  and  Control  Power  Factor  Correction 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Supervisory  and  Remote  Indication  and  Control  Heat  Treatment 
Sound  Reproduction 

Municipal  and  Industrial  Fire  Alarms  Transmission  Testing  apparatus 

Street  and  Airfield  Lighting  Control 

Signalling  (Office  and  Factory)  Cable  Testing  equipment 

Communication  Cable 

Power  Cable  Loading  Coils 


Components  : — 

Quartz  Crystals 
Transistors 

Capacitors  and  Interference  Suppressors 
Germanium  Rectifiers  and  Photoelectric 
Cells 

Thermionic  Valves 


Magnetic  Materials 

Thermistors 

Relays 

SenTerCel  Selenium  Rectifiers 
Rubber,  Plastic  and  Textile  insulated 
cables  and  wires 


StoneJoteJ  —  a  trusted  name  in 
telecommunications 


Standard  Tekphones  and  Cabks  Limited 

TELECOMMUNiaTION  ENGINEERS 

CONNAUGHT  HOUSE,  ALDWYCH,  LONDON.  W.C.2,  ENGLAND 

India:  P.O.  Box  341,  Naw  Oalhi  Pakiitan:  Saaioen  Building,  McLaod  Rd.,  Karachi 


Tolaphono;  Ntw  Dalhi  43961 


Taiaphonc:  Karachi  33346 
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Welding  converters  running  all  over  the  world 


ESAB  KB  375  —  The  welding  converter  with 
outstanding  features  of  performance 


Based  on  the  latest  developments  and  our  wide 
experience,  a  brand  New  Welding  Converter,  the 
KB  375,  is  now  available.  Its  design  and  construction 
incorporate  a  large  number  of  technical  improvements 
and,  combined  with  an  attractive  appearance  and  well 
balanced  carriage,  the  KB  375  is  superior  in  its  class. 
The  welding  currer.t  is  adjustable  over  four  ranges 
between  20-400  amps. 


ESAB  K  300/VW  m«kM  you  ind«| 
•ioctric  pc 


The  engine  powered  wdding^vuut 
K  300/VW  it  a  coaobinatioo  of 
known  generator  K  300  and  an  indtwjtHft 
engine  ^  the  Volkswagen  type.  Hus  lIR 
rented  in  a  particularly  manocjwwhk 
and  reliable  unit  having  exceHent  wrtding 
prqpcrtiet.  The  generator  has  three 
current  ranges,  ijt.  20-75,  73-200  aod 
200-300  amps.  With  the  aid  of  S  aceta- 
soriea,  no  im  than  14  dificrau  utdily  ^ 
/  coosbinations  may  be  achieved.  Any, 
,  demand  placed  upon  a  fint-chwa  and' 
'  eauemely  mobile  welding  onit  can  ibcrc- 
■  fore  be  realised. 

The  K  300/VW  is  a  nad  boan  on 
locationa  sriih  no  electric  posrer,  or  fcn- 
stdkiency  of  supply. 


ESAB  is  iht  oldmt  ergaidktfMs  ft  tk$  wttrU  /or  mtkmg  ore 
welding  equipment  aad^^m*  WtkHlfi  sfsoaredia  tkt  fmnmu  OK 
electrodes.  There  are  09  oftoMl/lfi  ^or  «M»|t  lawpsw  em*  tlu» 
art  recom  manned  dr  dfl  OMT  ids  SBSOU  /or  idsrr 

quality,  ^ 


ELEKTRISKA  SVETSNINGSAKTIEBOLAGET 

GOTEBORG  SWEDEN 


Without  obligation,  please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked. 

[  I  The  Welding  Converter  KB  375 
I  I  The  Engine  Powered  Welding  Unit  K  300/VW 
I  I  OK  Electrodes 


Name. 


Address. 


better 
FORK 
LIFT 
T rucks 


Sky-Zone”  Series — petrol,  diesel  or  l.p.g.  engine  powered  2,000-7,000ll>.  Fork  Trucks. 


Technical  progress  in  the  design  and  performance  of  the  equipment  available  for  materials 
handling  commands  the  attention  of  men  at  the  highest  levels.  Coventry  Climax  who  are 
responsible  for  one  of  the  most  widely  used  of  British  fork  trucks  have  recently  introduced  an 
entirely  new  range  known  as  the  SKY-ZONE  series.  These  new  trucks  which  incorporate  the 
advantages  of  many  of  the  most  progressive  recent  engineering  developments  establish  quite  new 
standard. 


FORK  LIFT  TRUCKS 


for  world-wide  service 


COVENTRY  CLIMAX  Fork  Trucks  are  produced 
with  power  units  for  operation  on  petrol,  L.P.G. 
or  diesel  oil,  and  also  electric  driven  to  the 


renowned  Lewis-Shepard  designs. 


‘Spacemaster”  Series  Electric  Powered  1, 000-2, OOOlh.  Fork  Truck' 
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